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The Bishop of Natchez and the 
Confederate Chaplaincy 


The conflict of 1861-1865 created a need for services from the 
churches of the Confederacy which they found difficult to render 
throughout the period of the war. The machinery of the denom- 
inations was geared for peace time ministration to the faithful 
settled in established and usually permanent congregations. Con- 
sequently, when large numbers of men were assembled in armies 
and camps, the problem of providing spiritual guidance to both 
became almost insoluble for Protestant and Catholics alike. 

An almost continuous demand for Catholic chaplains was a 
source of anxiety to William Henry Elder, Bishop of Natchez, 
whose diocese consisted of the entire state of Mississippi. From 
the beginning of the war until the Federal oc-upation of his 
episcopal city, Elder strove mightily to provide spiritual guidance 
to the military forces. Even though he was responsible for serving 
fifteen churches and twenty-eight preaching stations with only a 
slender force of sixteen diocesan priests, Elder at the outbreak of 
hostilities permitted two of them to accompany the departing troops.” 





1 William Henry Elder (1819-1904) was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
and educated at Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and 
Urban College, Rome. Ordained to the priesthood in 1846, he returned to 
and was successively professor and president of Mount Saint Mary’s. He 
was appointed Bishop of Natchez in 1857 and was consecrated to that 
office in the Baltimore cathedral. Twenty-three years later he was trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati where he became coadjutor to his old friend Archbishop 
John Purcell with the right of succession. Upon the death of Purcell in 
1883, Elder became Archbishop of Cincinnati. The period of his episcopacy 
in Natchez is fully covered in Richard O. Gerow, Cradle Days of St. Mary’s, 
Natchez, 1941, 133-196. 

2 Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory, for the United 
States, Canada, and the British Provinces, 1861, Baltimore, 1861, 118. 

As far as can be gathered from the Almanac there were approximately 
278 priests in the Confederate dioceses at the outbreak of the war. The 
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Later in 1861, the priest at Jackson, Mississippi, was granted a com- 
mission as chaplain with the consent of the bishop. Despite this 
drain on his manpower, when Elder went to New Orleans in Decem- 
ber, 1861, to assist at the dedication of a new church, Archbishop 
John Mary Odin spoke with him about sending a chaplain to a 
Louisiana regiment. Upon his return home, Elder found a letter 
iamenting the lack of a Catholic chaplain in the 18th Mississippi 
Regiment and requesting a priest. His unhesitating reply to his 
importuner was “I wrote immediately to Bishop [John} McGill 
of Richmond & if it is he cannot send one I shall in the meanwhile 
make arrangements to let one of our Priests go.’”* 

Subsequent reports of the lack of priests among the troops of 
Manassas caused Elder to take counsel with John Quinlan, Bishop 
of Mobile. 


My conscience has been uneasy lately about our Soldiers. In December 
I wrote as I promised to Bishop McGill to make some inquiries about 
Chaplains. From his answer I concluded that a Chaplain would have little 
to do because he told me the Soldiers [sic} has no care to make use of his 
services. Consequently I took no further steps. But after all it semes to 
me, that the soldiers of our respective Dioceses being an important part of 
our flocks we ought to follow them with our solicitude & make at least 
all reasonable exertions to bring them to the practice of their religion. Are 
we obliged to wait till they ask for Chaplains? Is it not better for us to 
enquire into their needs if they are indifferent that very indifference is a 
thing that ought to awake our compassion & call forth our exertions to 
remove it. It is frightful to read some of the letters from camp & see how 
wickedness, godlessness & immorality must be prevailing. Besides the 
number of souls lost in battle & sickness what will be the situation of the 


Dioceses of Richmond, Savannah, Wheeling, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Little Rock, Mobile, Natchez, Natchitoches, and Nashville, and 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Florida, had various ways of listing the priests, 
some indicating the number of diocesan and religious clergy, some in- 
cluding all under the general term, “clergymen.” At least forty belonged 
to religious orders and thus were not available for appointment by the 
bishop for chaplain service. Some were from the North and from foreign 
lands. Seventy-eight are listed as “on the missions,” presumably not 
available. From 1861 to 1866 the Almanacs have no data on these dioceses, 
except for Natchez. 

3 Elder to Father Francis Pont, May 17, 1861, Elder Letterbook, 
Number VI, 236; Elder to Mr. John E. Elliott, December 10, 1861, Elder 
Letterbook, Number VII, 237. The Elder Letterbooks are letter press 
copies preserved in the Archives of the Diocese of Natchez. Many pages 
are torn out but fragments remain and it is possible to determine to whom 
addressed from the index which Elder carefully kept in the front of each 
volume. Unless otherwise indicated all citations are from the Elder Letter- 
books which will be referred to by Roman numerals with Arabic numerals 
indicating pages therein. Permission to use these materials was graciously 
granted by His Excellency the Most Reverend Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of 


Natchez. 
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BISHOP OF NATCHEZ AND THE CONFEDERATE CHAPLAINCY 69 


country after the war if the great body of our young men come home 
hardened & demoralized ?4 


For these reasons, the bishop continued, he was inclined to sacrifice 
some of the blessings of religion on the home front for the sake 
of those poor soldiers. Accordingly he sent one of his priests to the 
Louisiana regiment as the Archbishop of New Orleans had begged 
him to do in December. 

The policy followed by the Catholic prelates of waiting for 
specific calls for chaplains from the army appeared to Elder to be 
a mistake. “Is it not our place as Pastors to follow our flocks with 
our solicitude, to enquire into their wants, & to seek means to 
relieve them?” he wrote to Archbishop Odin.® He voiced the same 
thoughts to Patrick N. Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, when he queried 
“Ought not we ourselves to take measures to get commissions” as 
chaplains for the needed priests? ‘And is it not better to let con- 
gregations at home have only half their usual attendance—than to 
let so many hundreds of young men live & die in such exposure 
of their souls without help?’ 

Yet, when Elder made application to the Richmond authorities 
for chaplains’ commissions for his priests, they were not always 
forthcoming. In August, 1862, for example, he wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War for a commission for the Reverend John B. Mouton 
to serve the military hospitals located along the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad. When he had not heard from the application by October, 
General Albert Blanchard, a Catholic, advised him to write to 
Colonel Lucius B. Northrop, the Confederate Commissary General, 
also a Catholic. This Elder did on October 21, but as late as 
November 19, he still had received no answer.’ 

Bishop McGill's statement to the effect that a Catholic chaplain 
would find little to do not only puzzled but very naturally worried 
Elder. Judging from the fact that his two priests at Columbus, 
Mississippi, were continually occupied, he concluded that the dif- 
ference was in the conduct of the individual chaplains. “If the 
Priest waited to be called for, indifference & human respect will 
keep men away. But if he be a zealous shepherd he will look on 
this indifference as the very matter to be remedied & he will be 





4 Elder to Quinlan, February 26, 1862, VII, 326. 
vin 5 Fragment, Elder to Odin, Between February 28 and March 5, 1862, 

, 319. 

6 Elder to Lynch, March 1, 1862, VII, 340. 

7 Elder to McGill, October 17, 1862, VIII, 114; Elder to Northrup, 
October 21, 1862, VIII, 120; Ibid., November 12, 1862, VIII, 160; Elder 
to Bishop Augustus Martin, November 19, 1862, VIII, 166. 
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diligent in going about to hunt up Catholics & bring to them their 
duty & thus he will have work enough.”’* Elder’s own experience in 
visiting the hospitals contradicted the Bishop of Richmond's state- 
ment. When he spoke to soldiers about confession, “‘some would 
express at once their willingness or even desire to make it. Others 
would make some faint excuses for a little while but almost in- 
variably they would yield to a few words of advice.’ 

Elder attacked the problem of providing chaplains for the armed 
forces at all levels. When the Confederate Congress in May of 
1861, was discussing the appointment of chaplains to the Navy, the 
method proposed was that used in the Federal Navy. Under this 
system a chaplain was appointed without regard for the beliefs or 
wishes of the men he was to serve. Elder deplored this method 
for ‘‘perhaps not one man in fifty believed in his teachings or cared 
for his prayers—& not a few of them found his service a burden 
to their consciences.” In order that the Catholic seamen would 
not be ignored or subjected to persecution in the matter of religious 
service, Elder felt that if the old system of appointing one chaplain 
to a ship was retained “then they ought certainly to take one who 
is most agreeable—not to the President—not to the officers—but 
to the majority of souls on board.”’?° 

It was the bishop’s opinion that it would accord more with 
American republican institutions “if the appointing of Chaplains & 
the number & choice of the individuals were made dependent on 
the voluntary system with the government doing something for their 
encouragement.” In a letter to the Bishop of Charleston Elder 
further outlined his plan. 


Let Government assign a certain portion which [it} would pay to the 
Chaplain—say one half or one fourth of what he should reasonably expect 
& let the men if they choose make up the complement for one agreeable to 
themselves. If they have not religion enough to do this—the govt. will be 
saved the expense of providing religious service which is not wanted by 
those interested.—And if the men on one ship be divided in sentiments— 
each body has religion enough to furnish the complement for a separate 
clergyman pleasing to themselves—let them have the advantage of two or 
even three Clergymen. It is a novelty but that is no objection. All progress 
is novelty. If inconveniences are anticipated a little foresight followed 
by a little experience will easily devise arrangements & regulations which 
will remedy affairs.11 





8 Elder to Lynch, March 1, 1862, VII, 340. 

9 Elder to McGill, August 4, 1862, VIII, 10. 

10 Elder to Father Napoleon Perche, May 9, 1861, VI, 211. 

11 Elder to Lynch, May 9, 1861, Archives of the Diocese of Charleston, 
Envelope 126. This letter is missing from the Elder letterbooks at Natchez. 
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BISHOP OF NATCHEZ AND THE CONFEDERATE CHAPLAINCY 71 


Supplying food and clothing to the soldiers and paying salaries 
to the officers was an inconvenience to the government, continued 
the bishop, nevertheless, it was the duty of the government to pro- 
vide for the welfare of those in its service. Thus, any objection 
that this system of providing chaplains would involve additional 
expense to the government should have no weight. “Men who 
give themselves wholly to the defence of their country—& are 
willing to give a portion of their pay—the price of their blood— 
to obtain the helps of religion—are certainly entitled to have their 
wants supplied.”'? Then too, Elder added, the same system could 
be applied to the army. 

Thoroughly convinced of the practicability of this or a similar 
plan, Elder wrote to the other bishops, to the editor of the Catholic 
paper in New Orleans, and to the Natchez newspaper, urging a 
change from the old Federal system of appointment. To the Rev- 
erend Napoleon Perche, editor of the New Orleans Propagateur 
Catholique, who, he recognized, knew better than he how to obtain 
acknowledgement of the rights of conscience in the Navy, Elder 
recommended the use of every effort speedily. “Do not have any 
delicacy in writing to Bishops on the matter. Tie interests are too 
important & the matter too urgent to suffer scruples of delicacy,” 
the Natchez prelate advised the clerical newsman.’* In spite of 
such measures, nothing ever came to Elder's plan. 

In 1862 the method by which chaplains were appointed to the 
army became a matter of grave concern to Elder. His experience 
in the hospitals had convinced him that one regiment was not 
enough to occupy a priest’s full time. He, therefore, made inquiry 
of Generals Pierre G. T. Beauregard and Braxton Bragg as to 
their power to assign chaplains to a brigade or to a division. This 
power of assignment was not theirs, they advised him, but the ap- 
pointment came from the War Department and the nomination 
was made by the officers of the regiment. Here again was the old 
Federal system which was unfair to the men, who were obviously 
at the mercy of their officers. Beauregard and Bragg encouraged 
Elder to make application for a change. Journeying to Mobile, 
Elder and Bishop Quinlan drew up a memorial to the Confederate 
Congress requesting that one Catholic priest always be appointed 
as chaplain to each division of the army. Their memorial was 
then sent to the Bishop of Richmond on August 4, who signed it 
and presented it. When a favorable response was not forthcoming, 





12 [bid. 
13 Elder to Father Napoleon Perche, May 9, 1861, VI, 211. 
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Elder in October suggested to McGill that it might be well for him 
to press the matter of the memorial personally. “With such an 
amount of multifarious business as the officials of Richmond have 
on hand, it is very natural for them to forget or to lay aside any- 
thing which they are not especially urged to attend to.""* In spite 
of this, no progress was ever made in the matter. 

After the passage of the conscription law, amendments to it 
were proposed at every meeting of the Congress. Elder, with his 
dwindling supply of priests, was particularly fearful that a draft law 
applying indiscriminately to all men of the Confederacy would be 
passed. With this as a possibility, he felt that some interchange 
of ideas as to the proper course to be pursued should take place, so 
that the prelates of the South would show some unanimity of 
sentiment and uniformity of act. He did not believe, he wrote 
the Bishop of Richmond, that there was room “to question that it 
would be positively sinful for any Priest actually to engage in the 
soldier's life; & it seems to me that no grave reason like compul- 
sion, imprisonment, or other punishment would be a sufficient 
[reason to} justify him in entering on it.” If some officials were 
allowed discretionary power to exempt or detail some of the clergy 
most needed at home for ministerial duty, “would it be right for 
a Bishop or Priest to make application for such exemption or de- 
tail?” Elder was of the opinion that if the exemption was to be 
granted at the discretion of an officer in the nature of a gratuitous 
favor then the bishops should not allow application to be made 
by the priests and that it should be forbidden by censure if necessary.® 

Elder's fears concerning conscription were never realized; for the 
fall of New Orleans and the subsequent occupation of Natchez by 
the Federal troops placed his priests beyond the reach of the Con- 
federate conscript officers. With the coming of the enemy the 
problem of the Confederate chaplaincy also faded. Indeed, Elder 
now encountered problems of a more personal nature. In 1864 he 
was arrested by the Federal commander and exiled for a short 
period from his episcopal seat. Even so, as long as he had been 
able he had labored incessantly to provide the Catholics in the military 
service of the Confederate States of America with spiritual conso- 


ion. 
latio WILLARD E. WIGHT 


Georgia Institute of Technology 





14 Elder to McGill, August 4, 1862, VIII, 10; Elder to Bishop Augustus 
a pene 19, 1862, VIII, 166; Elder to McGill, October 17, 1862, 

, 114. 

15 Elder to McGill, September 25, 1862, VIII, 94. 
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American Liberalism: 
Its Meaning and Consistency 


I 


Since roughly the turn of this century, a great political argument 
has been raging in this country over the meaning of the term 
“liberalism” in the context of our society. This discussion began 
with the desertion of many conservatives from the party which 
nominated William Jennings Bryan in 1896; increased in intensity 
with the accession to power of Woodrow Wilson and his New 
Freedom policies in 1912; and reached an almost ludicrous peak in 
the era of the New Deal. At this writing the term is still in full 
debate. 

Basically, this argument stems from the increasing role govern- 
ment (especially the Federal) has been playing in the United States 
since shortly before the turn of the century in attempting to regulate 
business growth and monopoly, curb property rights, and in general 
provide as much social security as possible for all its citizens. Such 
a role and such practices, it has been asserted, represent a distinct 
departure from the foundations of American greatness and, although 
pushed through to realization by the so-called liberal parties of the 
country, in reality represent a definite departure from that tradition 
and are therefore examples of false liberalism. 

Thus in 1896 and 1912 when William Jennings Bryan and 
Woodrow Wilson respectively captured control of the Democracy, 
many prominent Democrats went over to the Republicans with the 
charges that the policies advocated by Bryan and in some measure 
put through by Wilson constituted a desertion of the party's prin- 
ciples and that the “real” Democracy of Cleveland and Jefferson 
was no more.! And when, in the 1930s, the New Deal became a 
reality, leading members of the Republican party solemnly met in 
conclave and cautioned Franklin Delano Roosevelt to “stop ignor- 
ing the principles of Thomas Jefferson.”* In fact, as late as the 
1952 National Convention of the Republican party the keynote 





1H. S. Merrill, Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West, 1865-1896, 
Baton Rouge, 1953, 273-274. 
2 Charles A. Beard, Jefferson, Corporations, and the Constitution, 
National Home Library Foundation, Washington, D. C., 1936, 35. 
73 
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speaker, obviously aware of the honorific value of the term, spent 
some time trying to convince his audience that his and not the oppo- 
sition’s party was the true liberal party because it stood for the 
“essence” of liberalism, an antipathy to big government.’ 

Such an argument, of course, resolves itself ultimately into the 
question of the State in American society. Should it be positive 
as the liberals of today insist? Or should it be basically negative as 
the conservatives and/or the critics of “‘false’’ liberalism contend ? 

That it will be difficult to arrive at a simple answer to these 
questions will be readily admitted. But let us for the moment add 
yet another question to our list, a question that will be perhaps even 
more difficult to answer. Is it not just possible that neither side is 
correct in the above argument, that neither side is properly in the 
liberal tradition for the simple reason that it is a relative one and 
that the closest we can come to a definition of it is that recent pro- 
nouncement which weakly says that at best it “has been a series of 
departures from the past, led by men who represented the trends 
of their eras’? Can we, in short, trace a real liberal tradition in 
this country and thus answer the above argument regarding who is 
today following that tradition? Or must we concede that today the 
term is meaningless? 

Again we are confronted with a question that has, perhaps, no 
simple answer. But in all this darkness there is one ray of light. 
And that is the fact that with all the debating that has been going 
on between the various proponents of this or that liberalism in the 
last sixty years, one thing is true: both sides agree that the prototype 
of all American liberals was Thomas Jefferson and that it will be 
adherence to or deviation from his principles that will most surely 
mark one as a true believer or heretic of the American liberal faith. 
With this, then, as perhaps the only starting point of agreement be- 
tween our two opposing camps, it should be possible to answer the 


3 General Douglas MacArthur at Chicago. For the full text of this 
speech see U. S. News & World Report, July 18, 1952, 88-92. These same 
sentiments can be found currently in such periodicals as The Freeman 
and such weekly newsletters as Human Events. The latter in its February 
2, 1957, issue evidences this theory very well when it prints with obvious 
approval excerpts from a letter from former Senator Joseph H. Ball 
(Minnesota) who says in part: “Human Events does a first-class job of 
reflecting the conservative viewpoint on national affairs which coincides 
in most respects with the classical ‘liberal’ viewpoint. Thc great majority 
of our press today has swallowed without question the pseudo-‘liberal’ 
ey which dominates our national politics, and which unfortunately 

as far more in common with totalitarianism than with individual liberty.” 
See Human Events, Vol. XIV, No. 5. 
4 J. C. Long, The Liberal Presidents, New York, 1948, 7. 
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above questions by examining once again the principles and actions 
of Jefferson in the attempt to determine who is and who is not in 
his tradition and whether adherence to his principles (if any such 
adherence exists) can justify our declaring that there has been and 
is a consistent American liberal tradition which is operative today. 


II 


If Thomas Jefferson is to be the norm for discovering who is 
today in or out of the American liberal tradition, it would seem, 
on the surface at least, that the critics of the so-called “false’’ liberal- 
ism seem to have the better of the argument. For any decently 
equipped schoolboy knows, or has been told, that Jefferson stood 
for states’ rights, for strict construction of the Constitution, and, 
above all, for /aissez faire. These are certainly today the property 
of the conservatives and not the so-called liberals. Moreover, it 
would be intellectual suicide to deny that Jefferson is the great 
American individualist par excellence. And individualism, especially 
of the “rugged” variety, can hardly be said to have been the rallying 
cry of the liberals of the past sixty years. 

On the other hand, how can the followers of Bryan, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt be censured for themselves claiming to have been 
in the straight and narrow tradition of Jefferson when, to cite just 
one of his standard biographers, Charles M. Wiltse, can, after an 
exhaustive study of that liberal’s thought and actions, conclude that 
“his [Jefferson’s} most characteristic position was nearer to social 
utilitarianism than to the individualism with which his name is 
most apt to be associated”? In the light of this analysis, surely 
the advocates of the policies of Populism, the New Freedom, and 
the New Deal can hardly be blamed for claiming the mantle of 
the great man for themselves. 

The key to this riddle, it would seem, lies in the fact that Jef- 
ferson was indeed an individualist—but that there is individualism 
and individualism. It will only be after critically separating the vari- 
ous theories of individualism and the State extant in the eighteenth 
century that we will be able to arrive at a correct analysis of Jeffer- 
son and the nature of his individualism. 

Now the touchstone of individualism in the United States has 
been consistently an advocacy of natural rights. It should never 





5 Charles M. Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democ- 
racy, Chapel Hill, 1935, 177. 
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be forgotten that the emphasis upon natural rights rather than the 
natural law came into being in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies precisely at the time the middle classes were coming into 
their own with a vengeance, were replacing a corporate society with 
an individualistic one, and were consequently putting emphasis 
upon rights of man as man rather than rights by status.® 

Moreover, by emphasizing “‘rights” rather than law, the entre- 
preneurs were setting up an antagonism between man and the State 
which not only had not existed in such sharp focus before, but 
which, because the entrepreneurs ¢: ~anded as much freedom of 
movement and possession as possibie, relegated government to the 
position of being at best a negative entity, the sole purpose of which 
was to protect the rights of man, property especially. Indeed, it 
has been remarked that for John Locke, whose formula of natural 
rights became the classic in England and America, the treatment he 
gives to government and law is actually incidental to his treatment 
of the natural right of property." And this is so, not only because 
his most famous work was avowedly a justification of the triumph 
of the landed gentry in 1688, but also because Locke breaks radically 
with the whole common good concept of the medieval period and 
concentrates on the individual good. 


According to Locke, man, although having social qualities, is 
not basically a social and political animal in the Aristotelian-Thomis- 


6 John H. Hallowell, Main Currents in Modern Political Thought, New 
York, 1950, 97: “Throughout the Middle Ages the reign of law was di- 
rected primarily to the preservation of the status quo but with the seven- 
teenth century the end of law was conceived more and more in terms of 
enabling individuals to do things and possess things.... Although there 
was some idea of rights peculiar to corporations and groups in the Middle 
Ages, the idea of natural rights peculiar to individuals first emerged as a 
definite concept in the seventeenth century and Grotius was one of the 
first to define them. These rights which are recognized by natural law 
and demonstrable by reason belong to individuals by virtue of their 
humanity—they are qualities inherent in persons and since they belong to 
an individual because of his nature as a human being they are called 
‘natural rights’.” See also J. Salwyn Shapiro, Liberalism and the Chal- 
lenge of Fascism, New York, 1949, 9-10; Harold J. Laski, The Rise of 
Liberalism: The Philosophy of a Business Civilization, New York, 1936. 

7 Paschal Larkin, er the Eighteenth Century: With Special 
Reference to England and Locke, London, 1930, 65: “His main object was 
to insist on the individuals’ right to property as against the arbitrary 
interference of the State and probably that prevented him from recogniz- 
ing more explicitly than he does that private property is a social function 
as well as an individual right. He nowhere puts the responsibility which 
should accompany ownership on the same plane as the right to private 

roperty itself. He does not, like some previous writers, distinguish 

tween the right to property in general and the right to specific pieces 
or forms of property. One might almost say that he tends to confuse 
the fact of private property with the right to private property.” 
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tic sense. He is an atom, living originally in a state of nature and 
possessed of certain natural rights, all of which are absolute and 
presocial and prepolitical in nature and origin. Government and 
society are artificial entities and the only reason men enter society 
and set up a government, insofar as Locke never explains adequately 
why man has to leave a state which is supposedly natural to him, 
is to make sure that these absolute presocial and prepolitical rights 
are more secure. Thus a government is created which can only 
protect, not curb, these rights. And this is especially true of property, 
the social consequences notwithstanding.® 

In the light of this doctrine, it is rather easy to see why the 
natural rights, argument was, if the pun is pardoned, so natural 
for the individualists to rely upon. For this argument not only 
justified the overthrowing of the ancien regime to make way for 
the setting up of an individualistic society, but it had inherent in 
it from the premises by which it was formulated, a justification 
for unrestrained individualism as regards property within the society 
so set up.® 

Now Jefferson was probably the most famous exponent of 
natural rights in this country. Moreover, Jefferson was at one 
with the middle classes in their advocacy of natural rights for the 
purpose of setting up and making secure an individualistic society 
in place of the ancien regime. In this respect, all Americans, pre- 
cisely because they were Americans, were in agreement. For as 
early as the middle of the eighteenth century, if not before, America 
was definitely showing signs of having thrown off any of the half- 
hearted attempts to make it feudalistic and was evolving into what 
it has remained, a country with a middle class, individualistic society. 

Yet it is one thing to say that because Jefferson stood for 
natural rights, he stood for an individualistic society. This is quite 
true; but it is quite another thing to say that because he stood for 
natural rights he stood for unrestrained individualism within the 
context of that type of society. This is quite false. 





8 Ibid., 78-79: “He never includes in a description of the contract any 
limitation to the defense of property....The net result, however, of his 
vacillating attitude was that a en, alee property rights based on the 
legal status que of his day tended to substitu for one which traced 
the justification of property to its origins in human needs and human 
labor. In other words, the State’s sanction could be regarded as a suf- 
ficient justification of large fortunes no matter by what means acquired.” 

_ § Robert G. McCloskey, American Conservatism in the Age of Enter- 
prise, Harvard Political Studies, Cambridge, 1951, 6: “But whatever his 
intentions may have been, Locke’s expression of it was ambiguous; and 
the practical effect of his thought was undoubtedly to justify not only the 
Glorious Revolution, but Western Capitalism.” 
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For the unrestrained individualism which has been a feature 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in both England and 
America has come primarily from the Lockean natural rights con- 
cept of property as an absolute natural presocial and prepolitical 
right.*® It is this concept which relegated government to the sole 
and negative role of seeing that property rights were protected and 
morally beyond the reach of popular majorities. 

Yet this is not, according to either Jefferson himself or his most 
prominent biographers and commentators, Jefferson's concept of 
property or, consequently, of the role of the state regrading property. 
According to Jefferson, property és a natural right. That is, Jeffer- 
son held 


... that a right to property is founded in our natural wants, in the means 
with which we are endowed to satisfy these wants, and the right to what 
we acquire by those means without violating the similar rights of other 
sensible beings.!1 


However, for Jefferson, this right to property is not, as for 
Locke, a prepolitical right, a right anterior to society. It is a civil 
right, a right flowing from society. For in looking at Jefferson's 
view of natural rights and their division it is found that: 


Of the first kind are the rights of thinking, speaking, forming and giving 
opinions, and perhaps all those which can be fully exercised by the indi- 
vidual without the aid of exterior assistance—or in other words, rights of 
personal competency. Of the second kind are those of personal protection 
of acquiring and possessing property, in the exercise of which the individual 
natural power is less than the natural right.1? 


10 Jbid., 9; “For American philistines from 1776 onward and with 
increasing consistency ‘liberty’ was translated as the freedom to engage 
in economic enterprise, while the more basic and humane significance of 
the term was gradually submerged. And by 1876, when Field invoked the 
Declaration of Independence in his defense of property rights, democratic 
credo was no longer recognizable; it had been like Hegel’s dialectic, turned 
upside down.” See also Merle Curti, “The Great Mr. Locke; America’s 
Philosopher,” Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 11, April, 1937; Ralph H. 
Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought, New York, 1940, 
chap. xviii; Chester M. Destler, “The Opposition of American Businessmen 
to Social Control During the ‘Gilded Age’,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXXIX (March, 1953). 

11 Thomas Jefferson, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, eds. A. A. 
Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh, 20 vols., Washington, D. C., 1903, XIV, 487. 

12 This statement was originally attributed to Jefferson by Gilbert 
Chinard in his biography Thomas Jefferson, The Apostle of Americanism, 
Boston, 1929, 80-81, but it is now conceded that it was written by Thomas 
Paine after consultation with Jefferson. In any case, Jefferson in a letter 
to Monroe agreed that he “professed the same principles.” Writings, VIII, 
207. For comments on this division of rights see Chinard, 79-85, 233; 
Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition, 72-74, 136-144; and Dumas Malone, 
Jefferson and the Rights of Man, Boston, 1951, 225. 
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Why is not property for Jefferson a presocial and prepolitical 

right in the same sense as for Locke? Simply because, strictly 
speaking, there are for Jefferson no presocial and prepolitical rights 
since man is basically a political and social animal.’* As such, man 
has natural rights, rights which the government cannot touch, such 
as the personal and political rights of religion and of expression; 
but because man is by nature a political and social animal and be- 
cause by natural law the earth is given to all men, the right to and 
of this property is put in the category of a civil right since man 
requires the aid of society to help him acquire as well as secure 
his share to this right. As Koch sums this up: 
This distinction between natural and civil rights is basic in Jefferson's 
philosophy. Essential freedoms are personal and political. Inextricably 
connected with Jefferson's principle is his thesis that all men have a 
natural right to a share of the earth that with proper cultivation would take 
care of primary needs. This principle enables Jefferson to criticize specific 
laws of landed property, where these pervert natural rights.14 


Jefferson himself confirmed this interpretation of his views 
on property in 1813 when, speaking specifically on the property 
rights of inventors, but broadening his discussion to the general 
laws of property, he said: 


It has been pretended by some, (and in England especially,) that in- 
ventors have a natural and exclusive right to their inventions, and not 
merely for their own lives, but inheritable to their heirs. But while it is 
a moot question whether the origin of any kind of property is derived from 
nature at all, it would be singular to admit a natural and even hereditary 
right to inventors. It is agreed by those who have seriously considered 
the subject, that no individual has, of natural right, a separate property 
in an acre of land, for instance. By an universal law, indeed, whatever, 
whether fixed or movable, belongs to all men equally and in common, is 
the property for the moment of him who occupies it, but when he relinquishes 
the occupation, the property goes with it. Stable ownership is the gift of 
social law and is given late in the progress of society.15 


Now how does this analysis of Jefferson’s concept of property 
affect our problem? What, in other words, does this tell us of 
Jefferson’s views on the role of the state in an individualistic society ? 

Jefferson himself best summed up the answers to this question 
in a letter to James Madison’s cousin in 1785. As he said then: 





13 Adrienne Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943), p. 147; also Wiltse, op. cit., p. 65. 

14 Adrienne Koch, Jefferson and Madison: The Great Collaboration, 
New York, 1950, 64-65. 

15 Jefferson, Writings, VIII, 333. 
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I am conscious that an equal division of property is impracticable, but the 
consequences of this enormous inequality producing so much misery to the 
bulk of mankind, /egislators cannot invent too many devices for subdividing 
property, only taking care to let their subdivisions go hand in hand with the 
natural affections of the human mind. The descent of property of every 
kind, therefore, to all the children or to all the brothers and sisters or 
other relatives in equal degree is a politic measure and a practicable one. 
Another means of silently lessening the yes gy of property is to exempt 
all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the higher portions of 
property in geometrical progression as they rise. Whenever there are in 
any country uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear that the 
laws of property have been so far extended as to violate natural right. The 
earth is given as a common stock for man to labor and live on. If for 
the encouragement of industry we allow it to be appropriated, we must take 
care that other employment be provided for those excluded from the appro- 
priation. If we do not, the fundamental right to labor the earth returns to 
the unemployed. It is too soon yet in our country to say that every man 
who cannot find employment but can find uncultivated land shall be at 
liberty to cultivate it, paying a moderate rent. But it is not too soon to 
provide by every possible means that as few as possible shall be without a 
little portion of land. The small landholders are the most precious part 
of the state.16 


Thus for Jefferson, unlike Locke, the state in regard to property 
has a positive duty. It does not come into existence merely to protect 
rights, especially those of property. It also has the duty to see that 
the right to property is observed. In short, Locke emphasizes property 
rights and ends up with a negative state, boosting individualism. 
Jefferson emphasizes the right to property and ends up with a stage 
which is somewhat positive, curbing individualism. 


Nor is it surprising that Jeffersonian Democracy emerges em- 
bodying a concept of the State and the role of government which 
is not wholly negative. And why? Simply because Jefferson, un- 
like Locke, did not hold that man was a presocial and prepolitical 
atom, living originally in a state of nature, but was basically a 
political and social animal. He and his colleagues may have taken 
Locke to heart for his “consent of the governed” and “‘right of revo- 
lution” theories, but, as recent scholarship has confirmed, John Locke 
was by no means the only author on natural law read by the colonists. 
In fact, it seems fair to conclude that, before the Revolution, most 
of the learned men of the colonies were ingrained with a theory of 
natural law which in certain respects had the essentials of the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic position and most certainly regarded man as 





16 Ibid., XIX, 17-18. My italics. 
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essentially a social and political animal, subject to natural law as 
well as natural right.*” 

In the light of this, it is then not surprising that Jefferson’s con- 
cept of the state should be somewhat along the lines of a positive 
one. For the real break in the political tradition of the West came, 
as we have seen, as a result of the individualistic emphasis upon 
natural right rather than natural law. Yet Jeffersonian theory, 
though couched occasionally in terms of natural rights is, upon 
close examination, actually much closer to natural-law than natural- 
right concepts.’® Indeed it might almost be said that Jefferson 
merely transfers the natural law of the medieval period into the 
period of an individualistic society and couches it in the languages 
of the latter! Certainly this is true as regards his key doctrine of 
property. For as Koch sums that up: 


The first application of the principle established that specific property rights 
are civil and not natural rights. The earth is made for the use of the living 
by natural law, but specific lands are owned by the living only in virtue 
of the laws of society. The portion of the earth occupied by any man 
ceases to be with his death and reverts to society.19 


And St. Thomas Aquinas says this: 


The common possession of things is to be attributed to natural law, not in 
the sense that natural law decrees that all things are to be held in common 
and that there is to be no private possession, but in the sense that there 
is no distinction of property on grounds of natural law but only by human 
agreement; and this pertains to positive law as we have already shown. 
Thus private property is not opposed to natural law, but is an addition to 
it devised by the human reason.?° 


Moreover, Jeffersonian theory exhibits no inflexibility as regards 
natural rights. Jefferson himself insisted that “man can have no 
rights in opposition to his social duties,” that is, to the common 





17 See for instance, Ray Forrest Harvey, Jean Jacques Burlamaqui: 
A Liberal Tradition in American Constitutionalism, Chapel Hill, 1937, chaps. 
iv, v. Also B. F. Wright, American Interpretations of Natural Law Cam- 
bridge, 1931; May G. O’Donnell, James Wilson and the Natural Law Basis 
of Positive Law, New York, 1937. For Wilson’s arguments that property 
was not the sole object of government see Max Farrand (ed.), The Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787, rev. ed., New Haven, 1937, I, 605-606. 

18 Koch remarks that Jefferson speaks rarely of social contract but 
does epee often of natural law; Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 110. 

19 [bid., 64. 
ens Z P. D’Entreves (ed), Aquinas: Selected Political Writings, Oxford, 
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good.*t And whenever circumstances demand it, natural law—in 
true medieval fashion—takes precedence over individual rights for 
the common good. Koch thus summarizes the precedence: 


Whenever the interpretation of natural law weighs heavily on the side of 
justice, the cleavage between a theory of natural law and natural right dis- 
appears. It is for this reason that Jefferson is able to maintain that he is 
“convinced that man has no natural rights in opposition to his social duties.” 
The law of nature and nations is thus part of moral philosophy, just as the 
theory of rights is, only not so fully.?2 


Still this tendency of Jefferson (and the people who supported 
him) to lean toward natural law and the curbing of individualism 
rather than to natural rights and the boosting of individualism does 
not mean that Jefferson and his colleagues believed in a completely 
positive or paternalistic state. Indeed, just the opposite is true. 
For as staunch members and advocates of an individualistic society 
and its political counterpart—republican government—their key doc- 
trine revolved about the requisite of as broad a distribution of private 
property as possible, not only because the dignity of man demands 
it and because he has a natural right to it, but because a wide dis- 
tribution of property was necessary to divide wealth and thus power, 
ensuring as a consequence the maintenance of republican govern- 
ment.** Jefferson and his colleagues were certainly realists who 
saw that political democracy could endure only as long as it was 
built on a sound base of economic democracy.** It was no doubt 


21 Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition, 177: “Jefferson saw nothing 
incongrous, however, in asserting that men have no rights in opposition 
to their social duties, a point which he makes in one form or another so 
frequently that it cannot be discounted as a passing whim.” 

22 Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 146. 

23 That the pre-Civil War Jeffersonian and Jacksonian liberals were 
quite conscious A the economic basis of republicanism and were not—as is 
sometimes held—interested only in political liberalism is now becoming 
more and more to be accepted. See, for instance, Charles A. Beard, 
Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, New York, 1915; Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, Boston, 1945. For the thesis of James 
Harrington that “power follows wealth” and that the complexion of gov- 
ernment in any state will be determined by the distribution of its wealth, 
see H. F. Russell—Smith, Harrington and His Oceana, Cambridge, 1914. 
For Harrington’s influence on the Jeffersonians see Eugene T. Mudge, 
The Social Philosophy of John Taylor of Caroline, New York, 1939, 95, 166, 
275; Louis Hartz, “American Political Thought and the American Revolu- 
tion,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (June, 1952), 341-342. The 
thesis that Jefferson’s predilection for the small farmer stemmed from 
an idealistic physiocratic doctrine rather than a more realistic attach- 
ment for them as small property holders has been seriously challenged in 
Richard Hofstadter, “Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tradition,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 391-400. 

24 See Eugene P. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800, 
New York, 1942, 119; also Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 175. 
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ideas such as these which prompted a later Jeffersonian Democrat, 
Senator Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, to appraise and advocate as 
the “true policy” of the party not the superficial principles of 
“states’ rights” or “local self-government” but policy having for 
its end: 


... to build up the middle class; to sustain the villages, to populate the 
rural districts, and to let the power of the government remain with the 
middle class! I want no miserable city rabble on the one hand. I want no 
pampered, bloated, corrupted aristocracy on the other.?5 


Ill 


On the one hand, therefore, Jeffersonian Democracy stands for 
positive government and on the other for as much individualism as 
possible,** not a regulated individualism, but an individualism de- 
signed precisely to make people as independent as possible. 

What we see, therefore, emerging from this analysis of Jefferson 
is neither a completely positive state nor a completely negative one, 
but what the writer—for want of a better term—has chosen to call 
the positive-negative state. And what is the positive-negative state? 
It is a state which believes in as much individualism as possible and 
is, in this sense, basically negative. More, it is a state which feels 
also that it has the duty to step in and curb individualism when 
that individualism threatens to destroy a// individualism and thus 
republicanism. In this latter sense, therefore, it is qualifiedly posi- 
tive.*” Or, to put it more concretely, it is a state which on the key doc- 
trine of private property wants as much private ownership as possible, 
for this is the means to stable republican government, but also a 
state whose function and duty is, both from humanitarian and 
realistic political urgings, to curb unrestrained concentrations of 
property which threaten republicanism. It is, therefore, a state 
which strives to be as negative as possible and only positive in its 
efforts to restore conditions which will allow it to resume this basic 
role. 

If in this sense it is necessary to characterize Jefferson's idea 
of the state as /aissez faire, well and good. For who, after all, does 
not want as little government as possible? But this is a far cry from 





25 Quoted in Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American 
Civilization, New York, 1927, I, 676-677. 

26 Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition, 214. 

27 Ibid., 70-71. 
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the Lockean theory of property rights, the state, and individualism 
which the conservatives (erroneously invoking Jefferson’s name) 
have clung to from the days of Hamilton.** As was said before, 
there is individualism and individualism. | 

In the light, then, of all of the above—using Jefferson as the 
norm, it is a little difficult to see how the conservatives of later 
days can legitimately describe the policies of Populism, the New 
Freedom, or the New Deal, all of which are now seemingly accepted 
by the controlling groups of both major parties, as policies of 
“false” liberalism advocated by “pseudo” liberals. Indeed, just the 
Opposite seems to be true. For it has been these policies which, in 
an increasingly industrial America, have made it possible to avoid, 
in the words of Andrew Johnson, ‘‘a miserable city rabble” on the 
one hand and a “bloated, corrupted aristocracy’’ on the other. 
Moreover, we might add, that today they seem to have helped to 
avoid Communism, which feeds on imbalanced societies. 


In doing this such policies have been in the best tradition of 
real, Jeffersonian liberalism. For as Wilson himself said in 1912: 


You know that one of the interesting things that Mr. Jefferson said in 
those early days of simplicity which marked the beginnings of our gov- 
ernment was that the best government consisted in as little governing as 
possible. And there is still a sense in which that is true. It is still intolerable 
for the government to interfere with our individual activities except where 
it is necessary to interfere with them in order to free them. But I feel con- 
fident that if Jefferson were living in our day he would see what we see: 
that the individual is caught in a great confused nexus of all sorts of com- 
plicated circumstances, and that to let him alone is to leave him helpless 
as against the obstacles with which he has to contend; and that, therefore, 
law in our day must come to the assistance of the individual. It must come 
to his assistance to see that he gets fair play; that is all, but that is much.*® 


JOHN J. WHEALEN 


Xavier University 


28 See Curti, “The Great Mr. Locke,” 151 ff; Wright, American Inter- 
pretations of Natural Law, 175; and Francis G. Wilson, The American 
Political Mind, New York, 1949, 119. 

29 Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom, New York, 1913, 283-284. My 
italics. 
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Towns of the Alabama Black Belt 


The Black Belt of Alabama, as described officially by J. D. 
Pope and socially in other articles of this series, is the strip of 
prairie soil twenty-five miles and less in width that curves from 
the eastern part of the state through the western state line into 
Mississippi." It is bordered on the north and south by the towns 
of Montgomery, Selma, Linden, Marion, Greensboro, Eutaw, Liv- 
ingston, Camden, and Union Springs. The characteristic black soil 
is formed by the mixture of the soft limestone base rock with the 
humus of the surface in the counties of Sumter, Greene, Hale, 
Perry, Marengo, Dallas, Wilcox, Lowndes, Montgomery, and 
Bullock, but for purposes of this study the periphery of sandy, 
hillside, non-prairie lands is included. Black Belters like to think 
that the culture in the vicinity of the prairie is superior to that in 
the sandy lands due to the background of plantation ‘wealth and 
culture” which presumably existed there prior to the Civil War. 
Although Negroes far out-number the white people in the Black 
Belt, their preponderance does not constitute a basis for definition, 
since there are other sections of Alabama that also have heavy 
Negro population. The climate of the Black Belt is hot and the 
summers are long. 

Although it was not invaded until late in the Civil War, the 
Federal armies that appeared there in 1865 and the general war- 
time drain upon its resources left the region in somewhat the same 
condition as other sections of the South. Consequently, the results 
of the war, the burdens of Reconstruction, and the effects of the 
depression of 1873 left much recovering to be done there at the 
time our study opens in 1875. 

Black Belt communities ranged in size from small rural villages 
to the city of Montgomery, which in 1870 had a population of 
10,588, a third that of Mobile.? In 1870 and 1880 the only towns of 





1 J. D. Pope, “Types of Farming Areas,” in Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries, Agriculture in Alabama, Montgomery, 
1930, 53 ff. See also Glenn N. Sisk, “Social Aspects of the Alabama Black 
Belt, 1875-1917,” Mip-America, XXXVII (January, 1955), 31-47, and 
“Town Business in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” Mi-AMERICcA, 
XXXVIII (January, 1956), 47-56. 

2 Montgomery’s population increased as follows: 1890: 21,883; 1900: 
30,346; 1910: 38,136; 1920: 43,464; Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, Alabama Official and Statistical Register, 1903, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 1903, 190-192, 303; Ibid., 1928, 298 ff. 
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over 2,000 population were Montgomery, Selma, and Marion. 
Montgomery in 1880 had 16,713; Selma 7,529; and Marion 2,074. 
By census standards for urban population of 2,500 or more, only 
7.3 per cent of Black Belt population could be so classed in 1880.5 
This percentage had risen to 19.1 by 1920, while that of the state 
was 21.7.4 The small villages usually had a few hundred people 
or less, the county seat towus a few hundred to about two thousand. 
Selma reached 15,589, and Union Springs 4,125 in 1920. Demopolis 
was the largest non-county seat town with 2,779 in 1920. 

Of the larger towns there were two general types—the older 
ones which existed because they were trading centers for the sur- 
rounding plantation areas or because they were county seats, and 
the newer towns which because of some small industry or agricultural 
enterprise and the energy of their people were gaining population 
and a little prosperity. The latter type was likely to be found in 
the areas predominantly inhabited by white people rather than in 
the prairies. Towns like York, Moundville, Fort Deposit, and 
Akron were of the New South; they manifested an enterprise not 
characteristic of the older, more aristocratic communities of the 
prairie section. Livingston, Eutaw, Greensboro, Marion, Uniontown, 
Union Springs, Camden, Hayneville, Selma, and Montgomery were 
old Black Belt towns which prided themselves on their pasts and 
felt their superiority to the upstart communities of the sandy lands. 
This attitude persisted in Union Springs in spite of the fact that it 
acquired some industry. 

Besides their function as rural trade centers and county seats, 
Black Belt towns had as one of their functions the furnishing of 
professional services to the townspeople and the farmers of sur- 
rounding areas. Lawyers, doctors, dentists, teachers, and ministers 
constituted the professional men and women of the average Black 
Belt town. Most of these groups are discussed elsewhere. 

For fifteen or twenty years after the close of the Civil War 
enterprise and progress were scarce in the towns of the Black Belt. 
It was not until 1884, for instance, that there was a semblance 
of building of new stores or residences in Greensboro. ‘The sound 


3 Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census, 
1880, Washington, D. C., 1883, 49 ff., cited hereafter as Tenth Census, 1880. 

4 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Washington, D. C., 
1921, vol. I, Population, 1920, 150; cited hereafter as Fourteenth Census, 
1920. 

oe Official and Statistical Register, 1903, 188 ff; Ibid., 1923, 
298 ff. 
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of the hammer and the saw had been unknown for nearly a quarter 
of a century.’ Following 1884 a few structures were erected, 
houses were painted, and the nineties saw the erection of new brick 
store buildings in place of wooden ones.’ Camden and Mont- 
gomery reported real estate, building, and repairing activity in 
1880.8 The general demoralization in Black Belt towns was ob- 
servable in the lack of civic pride, the deterioration of streets and 
sidewalks, the disinclination to clean up garbage or trash, and the 
generally rundown condition of public facilities. By 1890, however, 
interest was manifested in new civic and business activities.° 

Many small communities’? dotted the map and served an in- 
tegral purpose in the social and economic fabric of the countryside. 
Dozens of these places are listed in the Alabama Gazetteer and Busi- 
ness Directory of 1884-1885. Some were not listed in Young’s 
Directory of 1910-1911, but most seemed to be holding up quite 
well at the latter date. According to the above-mentioned sources 
villages of less than a hundred to a few hundred had such businesses 
and services as general merchandise stores, druggists, blacksmiths, 
physicians, hotels, cotton gins, saw mills, grist mills, shoe-makers, 
justices of the peace, dentists, barbers, notaries public, schools, 
churches, butchers, lawyers, carpenters, undertakers, saloons, and 
livery stables. These communities were necessary to serve the local 
farm areas, and their contact with the outside world was measured 
by their nearness to a railroad station. Fortunate was the town 
which had the advantage of being a railroad station or even a 
river landing. It was these communities of a few hundred popula- 
tion that suffered or lost their reason for being when the boll 
weevil injured their economic base and good roads gave access by 
car to larger towns in the period after 1915. 

The county seat was usually a center of trade as well as of legal 
matters for the county. Typically the courthouse of brick or cement, 
was the most prominent building in town. It stood in the center 
of a square or on the main street, surrounded by stores and other 
business houses, with residence streets leading out from the business 





6 W. E. W. Yerby, History of Greensboro, Alabama, From Its Earliest 
Settlement, Montgomery, 1908, 119. 

7 Ibid., pp. 119, 121, 122; Alabama Beacon, October 26, 1886; Linden 
Reporter, December 12, 1890. 

8 Montgomery Daily Advertiser, January 6, September 16, 1880. 

9 Marion Standard, August 6, October 22, 1890, January 25, 1894. 

10 Like Tilden, Minter, Portland in Dallas County; Midway in Bullock; 
Pike Road, Pine Level, Mt. Meigs in Montgomery County; Havana, New- 
bern in Hale County; and Forkland in Greene County. 
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center. In these towns lived the merchants, lawyers, doctors, and 
planters who served or owned much of the surrounding plantation 
area. On Saturdays and at holiday seasons the colored farmers 
and their families crowded into these towns to spend their meager 
advances and mingle with their fellows on the streets, which they 
monopolized on these special occasions. Court week brought to the 
county seats a varied group of participants in the activities of the 
court. Many of these spent the night at the hotels, since the journey 
from distant points in the county was frequently long and arduous. 
Life was informal, gay, and leisurely for both whites and Negroes. 
The drug stores, courthouses, and other public places served as 
meeting points and social gathering centers for young and old, 
male and female, white and colored. 

The types of homes ranged from the cabins of the Negroes 
through the modest one-story cottages typical of the small towns, 
to the large two-story homes, often in the colonial ante-bellum style 
with imposing “gallery” and white columns. The Black Belt fol- 
lowed the rest of the country in the late nineteenth century for 
“gingerbread” or American Gothic architecture. The homes built 
in this style were adorned with lattice-like banisters on the porches 
and stained glass windows; a cupola on one corner of the house 
gave a castle-like effect." 

In the early part of the period 1875-1917, each family in the 
small communities drew water from a private well in the back yard, 
and every man was certain he owned the best well in town.’* Some 
were shallow and seepy, some were deep and pure. The well bucket 
tended to give way to pumps.’ Artesian mineral wells were found 
at many points, among them Selma, Montgomery, and Livingston. 
These waters, containing iron, sulphur, magnesia, and common salt, 
gained a reputation as curative agents for dyspepsia and other 
stomach disorders.'4 However, public utilities were improved when 
Montgomery acquired water works in 1873,'° Selma in 1886,!* and 
Marion, Demopolis, Union Springs, Eutaw, and Greensboro during 


11 Citizens’ Union, Selma, Alabama, Selma, Alabama and Its Attrac- 
tive Features, 1884, n.p., 1884, 6; cited hereafter as Selma, Alabama. 

12 W. H. Lovelace, “History of Marion,” in Marion Times—Standard, 
October 30, 1919. 

P 13 C. C. Grayson, Yesterday, Memories of Selma and Its People, n.p., 

n.d., 108. 

14 Selma, Alabama, 5, 6; H. G. McCall, A Sketch Historical and Sta- 
tistical of the City of Montgomery, 1895, 21, 22. 

15 Jbid., 21, 22. 

16 Montgomery Advertiser, September 27, 1886; Grayson, Yesterday, 
Selma, 72, 73. 
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the nineties.’ Artesian wells and stand-pipes were the usual source 
of water for these systems. 

Kerosene lamps lighted most of the homes and the town streets 
until the coming of electricity, though candles were in use by many 
people as late as 1885.'* One of the first duties of a housewife 
was to see that the lamps were filled, the wicks trimmed and ready 
for the night.?® 

Montgomery had gas for street lighting much earlier than the 
other towns of the section. The Montgomery Gas Light Company 
was established in 1852, and manufactured gas from coal until 
1860. The Civil War caused a change from coal to wood process, 
and wood gas continued until 1876, when the works were changed 
back to coal as the coal fields of Alabama developed.*® In the 
evenings the city lamplighter, mounted on horseback, lighted the 
gas jets on the streets." Selma had gas street lights in the seventies, 
but even so, the streets were “very dark, only an occasional gas 
lamp threw its dim light on the wayfarer. Hogs, horses, cows, etc., 
were allowed to roam at will, and the hazards of night walking 
were great.”** Union Springs had only three street lamps in 1879.** 
Marion complained of the inefficiency of its street lamp lighter in 
1885, and considered his services unnecessary on moonlight nights.** 
Judson College installed gas and water fixtures in 1887. Selma was 
pleased in 1893 with the ‘elegant cooking stoves” with ‘‘six different 
places to light the gas” and “jets for heating water for a bath 
room.”’*° Greensboro had no street lamps until 1883. An electric 
light plant was started in 1899, and then the kerosene lamps were 
replaced by arc lights.*® 

Electric lights were a matter of curiosity in the smaller towns 
in the middle eighties. A notice appearing in the Eataw Whig and 


17 Marion Standard, January 25, 1894; Linden Reporter, November 15, 
1895; Union Springs Herald, January 22, 1896, May 13, 1896; Ordinances 
of the Town of Eutaw, Alabama, March, 1897, 99; Yerby, History of 
Greensboro, 125. 

18 €. C. Grayson, “Early Days in Selma” in Selma Times-Journal, 
May 4, 1946; Historic Records Survey, Work Projects Administration, Hale 
County, Alabama (State Department of Archives); Marion True Democrat, 
September 26, 1883; Marengo News-Journal, November 20, 1882; Yerby, 
History of Greensboro, 127, 128. 

19 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 109. 

20 McCall, A Sketch of Montgomery, 23. 

21 City Code of Montgomery (1879), 82. 

22 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 27. 

23 Union Springs Herald, March 24, 1879. 

24 Marion Standard, August 19, 1885, 

25 Selma Weekly Times, June 8, 1893. 

“6 Yerby, History of Greensboro, 127-128. 
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Observer, June 26, 1884, insisted: “Be sure to see the Electric light 
at Alexina House.” Selma's electric light plant began operation 
August 3, 1886, after a long struggle with the gas company.” 
Electric lights came to Montgomery in 1882." Hydro-electric power 
using the Tallapoosa River was installed at Montgomery in 1896.*° 
Eutaw, Greensboro, and Demopolis acquired electric light systems 
during the nineties.*° Marion, in 1902, had electric arc lights 
operated on the moon system, by which the city lights would run all 
night during the dark nights and on moonlight nights from sundown 
until the moon was two hours high.*! 

In later years of the period the attainment of all night electric 
service and finally day current were matters of pride to the towns. 
The Greensboro Water and Light Company installed all night 
electric service on July 1, 1912.** From the time of the World 
War the Alabama Power Company, the Alabama Water Company, 
and other large operating companies began to buy the properties 
of the local companies. Under the management of these corpora- 
tions electric service was improved and lines were extended to hith- 
erto unwired areas.** 


Joseph A. Gaboury, an engineer and capitalist, came to Mont- 
gomery, in 1884, and began the operation of mule drawn cars.** “On 
the night of March 24-25, 1886, a street car was seen coming up 
Commerce Street without any of the little Texas mules that usually 
strove so valiantly with the heavy loads.” Gaboury had invested in 
some of the electric motors advanced by Charles J. Van Depeole, 
and secured the rights from the Montgomery City Council to make 
a trial run.*® The “Lightning Route,” as the street railway was 
known, was considered a success, and by June, 1887, fifteen miles 


27 Historic Records Survey, WPA, Dallas County (State Department 
of Archives) ; Montgomery Daily Advertiser, September 27, 1886. 

28 McCall, A Sketch of Montgomery, 23. 

29 Alabama Power Company, Power Development in Alabama (n.p.: 
n.d.); State Abstract Company, Pocket Map of the City of Montgomery, 
Th J a Department of Archives); Montgomery Advertiser, September 

30 Alabama Beacon, Greensboro, August 4, 1897; Demopolis Express, 
February 3, 24, 1898. 

31 M. R. Darden, “The History of Marion, Alabama, 1817-1940,” 
(unpublished M. A. thesis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 1941), 76, cited 
hereafter as “History of Marion.” 

3° Greensboro Watchman, June 13, 1912. 

35 Ordinances of the Town of Greensboro, Alabama, 1922; Greensboro 
Watchman, June 8, 1922; Darden, “History of Marion,” 76. 

34 Alabama Power Company, The Lightning Route, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, 1936. 

35 Ibid.; Montgomery Advertiser, September 27, 1886. 
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of line was electrified. Numerous companies developed until, in 
1906, the hodge-podge of systems was consolidated into a single 
corporation known as the Montgomery Traction Company.*® 

Selma was operating horse drawn street cars as early as 1872.%7 
In 1888 she discarded her horse cars entirely in favor of a dummy 
engine which pulled the cars.** Union Springs had a street car 
line in 1887, and there was talk of such a line in York in 1889.*° 

The fire companies of the cities and the towns were composed 
of volunteers. Montgomery adopted a system of paid firemen in 
1898*° and Selma in 1907,‘ but until that time fighting fires was 
the task of amateurs, as it continued to be in the smaller towns.*? 

The fire companies were colorful organizations, much given to 
fanfare, and greatly admired by the citizens of their respective 
towns. They wore bright uniforms and had frequent parades.** The 
Phoenix Company of Selma had a monthly “washing,” when the 
members “‘a hundred strong” would put on their regular regalia— 
red flannel shirts, black belts, black and red helmets. After a short 
parade they would stop at the cistern, lower the suction hose into 
it, attach the hose to the engine, and send two streams of water 
on top of the hotel building.‘ In Montgomery there were several 
fire companies, all of them vying with each other at quarterly in- 
spection time in Court Square, so that these occasions in the center 
of the business district usually ended in water battles. The annual 
spring parades of the Montgomery Fire Department were as spec- 
tacular as a Mardi Gras parade.*® 

The smaller towns imitated the pomp of the Selma and Mont- 
gomery companies. Soon after Union Springs organized a volun- 
teer company in 1868, a parade was held. According to the Union 
36 The Alabama Power Company acquired all street railway property 
in Montgomery in 1923. In 1936 the company discontinued the electric 
street cars in favor of modern gasoline busses. Alabama Power Company, 
The Lightning Route. 

37 “Early Days in Selma,” in Selma Times-Journal, May 4, 1946. 

38 B. F. Riley, Alabama As It Is, or The Immigrant’s and Capitalist’s 
Guide Book to Aiabama, Montgomery, 1887, 1893, 161; Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, The Great South, St. Louis and Mobile, 1888. 

39 Union Springs Herald, July 27, 1887; York News, December, 19, 1889. 

40 Annual Message...John H. Clisby, Mayor of Montgomery... 
1898, 45. 

41 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 137. 

42 Alabama Beacon, Greensboro, February 2, 1873; Ordinances of the 
Town of Eutaw, Alabama, May 12, 1898, 121. 

43 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 125; Minutes of the Dexter Fire Engine 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama, June 11, 1888—-March 2, 1891 (State 
Department of Archives): Union Springs Times, June 6, 1868. 

44 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 135. 


45 T. L. McDaniel, History of Montgomery Fire Department, 1817-1926, 
n.p., 1926, 36. 
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Spring Times of June 6, speeches were made, the engine was 
wreathed in flowers and festoons of evergreen, and “in order to 
show the ability of the company to manage the engine, at the order 
of . .. ‘double quick’ the boys made it rattle along as if it had wings.” 

The fire companies were organized as clubs and were actually 
social organizations. The young men of the “better families” be- 
longed, and it was not unusual to “blackball’ undesirable candi- 
dates.*® Each company had its own hall, where dances and other 
amusements were held.*7 Picnics, excursions to distant cities, and 
tournaments were among their social activities.** 

The fire fighting equipment included horse drawn steam engines, 
hooks, ladders, jams, buckets, hose, and reel. The Montgomery Fire 
Department had in 1885 an active and honorary membership of 357. 
They operated three steam engines and one hand engine, one hook 
and ladder truck, and four two-horse carriages. A fire alarm system 
was in operation. Financial support came from the city government, 
from a tax on insurance companies, and from contributions of the 
members.** Greensboro, Demopolis, Eutaw, and Marion had fire 
equipment and organizations during the eighties and nineties.*° 

Telegraph lines came to the Black Belt before the Civil War. 
The line of the Washington City and New Orleans Telegraph Com- 
pany was run from Mobile to Cahaba, thence to Montgomery, in 
1853. An office was opened in Selma in October, 1853.°* Lines 
were extended sometimes by the enterprise of local townsmen dur- 
ing the seventies and eighties, as for example, the citizens of 
Greensboro who donated a thousand dollars in 1869 to induce the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to extend its line from Marion 
to their town.°? Even small communities along the river had their 


46 Minutes of the Dexter Fire Engine Company, June 11, 1888, 17. 

47 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 137; souvenirs of fire department func- 
tions (collection of Lucharlle Wilson, Montgomery, Alabama). 

48 T. L. McDaniel, History of Montgomery Fire Department, 1817- 
1926, 36-40; Minutes of the Dexter Fire Engine Company, June 11, 1888, 
19-20, April 8, 1889, 51, May 20, 1889, 54, January 5, 1891, 91. See 
entire volume covering June 11, 1888—March 2, 1891. 

49 John Hardy, Selma, Her Institutions and Her Men, 1879, 160, 
cited hereafter as Selma; Citizens’ Union, Selma, Alabama, 22; McCall, 
A Sketch of Montgomery, 21. 

50 Yerby, History of Greensboro, 130-131. Alabama Beacon, Greens- 
boro, February 8, 1873; Marengo News-Journal, Demopolis, March 9, 1876; 
Demopolis Express, January 4, 1893; Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 
20, 1888, April 15, 1880; Ordinances of the Town of Eutaw, Alabama, 
May 12, 1898, 121; Marion Commonwealth, November 21, 1878; Marion 
Standard, January 25, 1883, December 26, 1888. 

51 Hardy, Selma, 160. 

52 Wilcox News and Pacificator, Camden, June 23, 1882; Yerby, His- 
tory of Greensboro, 196. 
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Western Union telegraph lines, and Postal Telegraph was erecting 
its lines to small towns of the Black Belt by 1890.°* 

The Montgomery Telephone Exchange was in operation by 
October, 1882.°¢ In 1885 the city had a Bell Telephone Exchange 
with subscribers and a branch line twelve miles long to Prattville. 
A private telephone wire also connected Selma and Montgomery, and 
a line to Wetumpka was being built.®® 

The smaller towns were usually served in the nineties by small 
local companies.°* The new Alabama Telephone Company was 
committed in 1894 to furnish Selma “perpetual service, night, day, 
and Sunday,”” while Greensboro acquired an exchange in 1896 after 
several citizens had already been operating their private lines from 
residences to store and office and from Greensboro to Tuscaloosa.*? 
A telephone line was erected from the depot to a drug store in 
Marion in 1894, and the following year poles were erected through 
the city. °8 

Various efforts were made to increase the number of telephone 
subscribers in a town. In Selma and in Marion the names and num- 
bers of new subscribers were reported in the newspaper.°® Union 
Springs in 1895 was striving to reach the goal of a hundred sub- 
scribers, and in Demopolis subscribers were charged extra for each 
neighbor who used their phones.*° Marion's method of advertising 
had real charm. One evening the local string band “discoursed 
sweet music” near the telephone in Wilkerson’s Drug Store, and 
it was heard over their telephones by the subscribers.** 

Since it was important that isolated towns have telephone con- 
nection with telegraph lines at some point, long distance connections 
entered these villages before local connections did.** In 1891 the 
Marengo and Perry Telephone Company had offices in Demopolis 
and in six neighboring small towns, while in 1898 the Demopolis 
Telephone Company had connections with twenty towns and ham- 





53 Livingston Journal, September 21, 1883, November 14, 1890, De- 
cember 5, 1890. 

54 Montgomery Advertiser and Mail, October 10, 1882. 

55 McCall, A Sketch of Montgomery, 23. 

56 Marengo News, Demopolis, April 9, 1891. 

57 Selma Morning Times, October 6, 1894; Alabama Beacon, April 
16, 1895, February 24, 1897. 

58 Marion Standard, March 14, 1895. 

59 Selma Morning Times, August 11, 1895; Marion Standard, Novem- 
ber 21, 1895. 

60 Union Springs Herald, April 29, 1896; Demopolis Express, Janu- 
ary 2, 1896. 

61 Marion Standard, March 14, 1895. 

62 Riley, Alabama As It Is, 152-159. 
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lets.° By 1907 even a rural community like McCainville in Sumter 
County was beginning to feel “real cityfied” because of the new 
telephone line from Livingston.** The service, however, was not 
always satisfactory. Linden’s telephone system, as late as 1912, was 
weakening subscribers’ chances for heaven because it was sure to 
“make you swear.’’® 

The unusually miry condition of Black Belt streets led to an 
early effort to improve them. It was a matter of some pride if the 
streets of a town were in an improved condition. The Uniontown 
correspondent of the Marion Standard spoke in complimentary terms 
in 1883 of the streets of Demopolis: 


The side walks are in good repair and the streets are fully lighted with 
handsome lamps. This is quite a contrast to our town; the plank walks are 
covered wih mud and slime, they are so sleek it is almost impossible to 
keep on them in the day time and at night our streets are in total darkness, 
and we have to grope our way from place to place as best we can... .*6 


Marion paved her streets in 1892 with “artificial stone pavements.”’® 
Greensboro, in 1897, complained of the sand beds on her main 
street, which, however, was being covered with “clay and packable 
dirt” to make a “good hard driveway” which proved a “relief 
to our horses.” A sidewalk cleaning ordinance was enforced, which 
freed the sidewalks from displays of goods and benches on which 
loafers had been wont to bask in the sunshine.** Greensboro ac- 
quired a partial concrete sidewalk in 1900, yet Camden's streets 
were of “good clay with a smooth gradual slope.” The chief prob- 
lem was to avoid washing by a proper scraping of the sides and 
throwing the surplus dirt into the center of the streets.®* 

Selma offers a very good example of the stages through which 
other Black Belt towns evolved more belatedly, in street building. 
First was the stage through which Selma passed in the seventies 
when streets were sometimes “almost impassable.” Broad Street, 
being most used, was a deep sand bed with mud almost ankle deep 
after hard rains."° Trees were growing on either side of the street, 


63 Marengo News, Demopolis, October 8, 1891; Demopolis Express, 
February 10, 1898. 

64 Sumter County Call, Epes, March 7, 1907. 

65 Linden Democrat-Reporter, December 19, 1912. 

66 Marengo News-Journal, January 20, 1883. 

67 Marion Standard, January 13, 1892. 

68 Alabama Beacon, March 31, September 8, and May 5, 1897. 

69 Montgomery Advertiser, January 27, 1900; Wilcox Progress, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1898. 

® Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 32, 33. Garbage was strewn over the 
streets in 1867. 
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and the shade of the overhanging boughs was in summer a refuge 
for the people, as well as for horses and the conveniences of custo- 
mers. The mud of winter gave way to the dust of summer, when 
the sprinkle cart was a necessary vehicle in dry weather.” 

The second stage came in the eighties when the streets of Selma 
were generally— 


as level as a parlor floor, with just sufficient undulation here and there to 
secure thorough drainage. The streets are wide and straight and intersect 
each other at right angles. The principal streets are graded and graveled, 
leaving wide sidewalks beautifully sodded with grass. The luxuriant water 
oaks which stand in stately grandeur along the walks form almost an un- 
broken shade. Broad margins of the greenest grass line the streets and 
walks....In some portions of the city the wide streets are divided in 
twain by columns of verdant oaks.7? 


The third stage came when these quaint, small town scenes gave 
way to paving and many of the trees were removed to give place to 
concrete sidewalks and business houses. The smaller towns were 
acquiring sidewalks around 1905.”* 

Montgomery was more advanced than the smaller towns in the 
care of its streets. A detailed city code forbade misuse of the streets 
in such a way as to leave them obstructed or filthy."* Montgomery's 
streets in 1885 were wide, illuminated by electric and gas lights, 
many lined with shade trees, with an ample system of drainage and 
underground sewerage. Sidewalks were both concrete and dirt. 
Several small parks, the grounds of the state capitol, and a $7,000 
fountain in Court Square were visible effects of beautification pro- 
grams and evidences of civic pride."® The purchase of Oak Park in 
1900 added a public recreation area to the facilities of the city.’® 
The movement now had its momentum, and the process of paving, 
sidewalk building, and garbage disposal went on with vigor in 
the next years of the new century.”7 

GLENN N. Sisk 


Georgia Institute of Technology 





71 Alabama Beacon, October 25, 1904; Marion Standard, November 
19, 1884. 

72 Citizen’s Union, Selma, Alabama, 6. 

73 Grayson, Yesterday, Selma, 90; Eutaw Whig and Observer, Janu- 
ary 12, April 20, 1905. . 

74 City Code of Montgomery, 1879, Sections 269-273, 107. 

75 McCall, A Sketch of Montgomery, 12. 

76 Annual Message... E. B. Joseph, Mayor of Montgomery, . . . 1900, 88. 

77 Annual Message...C. P. MelIntyre, Mayor of Montgomery.... 
—  % Annual Message...W. M. Teague, Mayor of Montgomery... 
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Document 


General O’Reilly’s Arrival at 
New Orleans 


Introduction 


Although France had ceded Louisiana (the territory west of 
the Mississippi and the city of New Orleans) to Spain by secret 
treaty in 1762, official notification of the transfer did not reach the 
colony until 1764, for the cession had been kept secret lest England 
seize the territory before the Spanish could take possession. Spain 
showed slight enthusiasm for her new colony, apparently consider- 
ing it to be of little worth, and delayed the appointment of the 
first governor, Antonio de Ulloa, until 1765. When Ulloa reached 
New Orleans in March, 1766, he found great discontent among the 
inhabitants of the colony, who were distrustful of Spain’s com- 
mercial policies and who hoped that France would reclaim the 
colony. Due to Ulloa’s lack of military support and to the hostility 
of the colonists, his attempt to administer the colony ended in his 
being forced to leave New Orleans as a result of open armed resist- 
ance by the colonists in October, 1768. The man chosen by the 
Spanish authorities to succeed him was General Alejandro O'Reilly,’ 
who effectively took possession of the territory and quickly brought 
order to the colony. 

A source of much information concerning O'Reilly's activities 
on his arrival in Louisiana is the document given below, preserved 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Ms 18.5777®. It has been 


1 Alejandro O’Reilly (1725-1794) was one of Spain’s most able gen- 
erals. Irish by birth, he went to Spain and at an early age entered the 
Spanish Army. He took part in the War of the Austrian Succession in 
Italy; in 1757 he joined the Austrian Army with which he served until 
1759. In that year he went to France in whose army he took service. 
Recommended to Charles III of Spain, he returned to that country and 
took part in the campaign against Portugal (1762). He was sent to 
Havana when it was restored to Spain after the British occupation and 
rebuilt the fortifications. After acting as governor of Louisiana, he was 
the leader of an unsuccessful campaign in Africa (1775). As a result, he 
was severely criticized but retained the favor of Charles III who assigned 
him to various posts in the provinces. Although he lost favor at the 
death of Charles (1788), he was given another command in 1793 but died 
before taking up his duties. 
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described as an eyewitness account of the events related,” although 
there is nothing in the text which indicates that the author neces- 
sarily witnessed everything he relates unless it be the fact that he 
quotes the speeches of La Fréniére and O'Reilly. In any case, the 
author of the account must have had access to official papers and 
other sources of information since he gives, apparently in full, the 
letter sent by O'Reilly to the French governor Aubry and data re- 
garding the number and kinds of troops who accompanied O'Reilly. 
The Diario which the author follows from August 18 may be either 
a personal diary or some official journal. 

A possible clue to the identity of the author lies in the fact that 
he gives the time of the arrival in New Orleans of the bearer of the 
letter to Aubry and reports Aubry’s oral reply to the messenger. 
The happenings at O’Reilly’s headquarters during the absence of 
the messenger are not mentioned. It is possible, then, that the 
author of the account was the messenger sent by O'Reilly to Aubry; 
Gayarré says the messenger was Francisco Bouligny.* 

One point on which there seems to be no agreement is the 
number of O'Reilly's troops. Gayarré, who apparently used this 
document without indicating his source, gives the number as 2,600.‘ 
Other figures cited are 3,000° and 3,600.6 The figure given in the 
document is quite clearly 2,100. Rodriguez Casado, citing this 
document and reading the figure 2,100 correctly, mistakenly gives 
750 as the number of Catalan fusiliers.’ A comparison of the 
digits of the two figures (2,100 and 150) and those found else- 
where in the manuscript leaves no doubt as to the differences be- 
tween 1, 6 and 7. 

Rodriguez Casado on two occasions is inexact in his references 
to the document. Discussing O'Reilly's assurances to the prisoners, 
he quotes “ ‘porque su deseo sincero era que todos justificasen su 
conducta; entretanto, sus bienes serian secuestrados.’’* This is, 
to be sure, the sense of the passage in question, but it is by no 
means a faithful quotation. Again he cites the document in sup- 
port of his statement that “El traslado de los detenidos a la prisién 





2 Vicente Rodriguez Casado, Primeros aios de dominacién espanola 
en la Luisiana, Madrid, 1942, 319. 
- Po ‘eee Gayarré, History of Louisiana, 4th ed., New Orleans, 1903, 
4 Ibid., II, 296. 
5 Garnie William McGinty, A History of Louisiana, New York, 1949, 70. 
6 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., XVII, 59. 
7 Primeros afios, 321. 
8 Ibid., 330. See entry for August 21 in the document. 
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se hizo a las diez de la mafiana...” (p. 330). In the entry for 
August 21, the day in question, there is no mention of any specific 
hour. 

Other than the resolution of certain abbreviations indicated by 
brackets, the document is given as in the manuscript; the erratic 
spelling, punctuation, and use of accent marks are unchanged. 


Document 


El dia 24 de Junio de éste afio desembarcd en la Havana el 
Thf{enien}te Gfene}ral Dn Alexandro O-Reilly con las ordenes 
de S[u]} M{ajestad} para tomar las tropas necesarias, y demas 
pertrechos, y ir a la Luisiana a tomar posesion de aquella Provincia 
en nombre de S. M. 

Assi por la actibidad, y celo del expresado general como por 
las disposiciones bien ordenadas del Thte. Gral Antonio Bucareli 
Governador de la Havana, y por el admirable orden, y methodo 
que establecio, para que todo se hiciese sin confusion, y con la 
maior diligencia se dispusieron, embarcaron y hicieron ala vela, 
en onze dias 21 embarcaciones que Ilebaban 2100 hombres de 
Tropa, un trén de 50 Cafiones, municiones, viberes, y Hospital, a 
lo que contribuyd por su parte el celo y disposicion del Jefe de 
Esquadra D Juan Antonio de la Colina. 

La Tropa se componia de un Batallon de Lisbéa: otro del fixo 
de la Havana; 80 hombres de una compafiia de Granaderos de 
cada uno de los tres cuerpos de Milicias de la Havana: 150 Artille- 
ros: 40 Dragones y 50 Soldados de las milicias de caballeria del 
monte de la Havana, con 150 fusileros cathalanes. 

Todo este comboy se hizo ala vela de la Havana el dia 6 de Julio, 
y llegd ala voca del rio Misisipi el 20. Por este Rio se debian subir 
32 leguas para llegar a la Ciud{[a}d del Nuebo Orleans, y en la 
voca de él mandé dar fondo D. Alexandro O-Reilly, para esperar 
algunas embarcaciones del Comboy, que se havian atrasado, y 
despachd un oficial al Gov[ernad}or Frances del nuebo Orleans 
con la carta sig[uien }te. 

“Mui Sfefijor mio:—S. M. C{atdélica}] a cuio servicio me hallo 
de Thte. gral, se ha dignado comisionarme p[ar}a en su nombre 
tomar posesion de la Luisiana, Nueba Orleans, y Yslas en que 
esta situada d{ic}ha ciudad, a cuio fin llebo las correspondientes 
or{de}n[e]}s, que reserbo en mi poder para su entrega a V[uestra] 
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S{efioria] en propria mano a n{ues]}tra primera vista: Anticipo 
a V. S. esta noticia con la de mi arribo oy a la Balisa, y de estar 
prosiguiendo mi navegacion para esa ciudad, y la mucha com- 
placencia que me resultara de quanto fuese de su satisfaccion, y 
obsequio. Ruego a V. S. q[u]e se sirba tomar las providencias que 
en esta ocasion considére del mejor servicio de ambas Magestades, 
y correspondientes al obgeto de mi Comision, franqueandome al 
mismo t{iem}po ocasiones de que acredite mi mui att[en]}ta y 
afectuosa voluntad. Dios gu[ard}e Va. a bordo del Volante a 20 
de Julio de 1769.— Bf{esa} l[a} mfan}o de V. S. su m{a]s 
att{en}to segfurJo servi{djor Dn Alexandro O’Reilly—Sor. dn 
Phelipe Aubry.” 

El oficial que Ileb6é esta carta salio de la frag[a}ta del Co- 
mand{ an}te el dia 21 al amanecer y llegé el 24 a la noche a la Nueba 
Orleans donde le recivio el Gov[ernad}or con mucho agrado, y 
le dixo, que estaba pronto a entregar la Provincia a los Espafioles, 
y que si los habitantes querian hazer alguna oposicion él con su tropa 
y parciales se unirian a los Espafioles para castigar su audacia, y 
esto mismo dijo a los havitantes y negociantes que mando juntar 
al otro dia, de resulta de lo qual, y viendo el Pueblo el peligro en 
que se hallaba, despues de varios debates determinaron nombrar tres 
diputados para cumplimentar al Generl. é implorar su clemencia para 
cuio fin fueron nombrados los Sefiores la Freniere, Marquiz, y 
Millet: Estos Diputados bolvieron con el ofiz{ia}l qfuJe havia 
llevado la carta, y llegaron en 40 horas a la fragfajta del 
Com{andan }te al qual hizo Mr. la Freniere la arenga sig{ uien }te. 

El Sor. Marquiz antiguo Com{andan]}te de la Com[pafiija 
Suisa, y Habitante: el Sor. Millet Th[enient}e de milicias, y nego- 
ciante: y Yo Procur[{ad}or Genl. del Rey y havitante, hemos sido 
escojidos para venir a asegurar a V{uestra} Ef{xcelencia} de la 
sumision de la Colonia alas or[de}nf[e}]s de las Magestad[{e]s 
Christ[ianisi}ma y Cath[6li}ca y de su veneracion por las virtudes, 
y talentos militares que han colocado a V. E. en el alto puesto en 
q{uje se halla: Estamos encargados de asegurar a V. E. el profundo 
tesp[ec]}to de la Colonia por S. M. C. su amor por S. M. Christma. y 
por toda la augusta familia de Borbon. La Colonia no ha tenido 
nunca intencion de faltar nada al profundo respecto que profesa 
al grande monarca que V. E. representa. La dureza del genio 
de Dn Antonio de Ulléa, y la subvercion de los privilegios asegura- 
dos p[o]}r el acto de cesion han sido Ja sola causa de las reboluciones 
sucedidas en esta Colonia: Suplicamos a V. E. de no mirarla como 
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un Pais conquistado: Las or[de]}n[e]s de que V. E. es Portador 
son suficientes para tomar posesion dei Pais, y hacer mas efectos 
en los Corazones, que las armas en las manos. El Francés es docil, 
y acostumbrado a ser governado con dulcura: V. E. vera a su llegada 
todos sugetos alas or[de}nf[e]}s de las dos Magestades: La Colonia 
implora del patrocinio de V. E. sus privilegios, y de su equidad 
demora competente para aquellos que desean transmigrarse. 

Dn Alexandro O-Reilly escuché esta arenga sin interrumpirle 
con la Seriedad, y Sefiorio corresp[ ondien }te a su Caracter y respondio 
con estas 0 semejantes voces—Sefiores: No es posible alos hombres 
juzgar de las cosas sin enterarse antes de los antez[eden]}tes. Luego 
q{uJe Yo llégue ala Ciudad pondré especial cuidado en instruirme 
a fondo de todo. Pueden V{uestras}m[ercede]}s estar seguros que 
mi m{ay]or gusto sera hacer bien, y que sentiré entrafiablem{en }te 
verme precisado a hacer mal a nadie, Yo seré el primero en facilitar 
a Vms. medios para justificarse: Tranquilen Vms. a todo el Pueblo, 
y asegurenle de las buenas disposiciones en que me hallo llevado 
de mi Caracter: Veo con gusto el Partido q{uje Vms. han tomado, 
pues de lo contrario esten Vms. seguros, que hubiera echo respectar 
el Pavellon de mi Rey y que nada hubiera sido capas de detenerme: 
Tal era mi determinacion, y hubiera remontado el rio hasta los 
Ilinoeses si hubiera sido preciso. Los hombres en el Delirio no re- 
flexionan ni ven las inconsequencias de sus acciones: se han figurado 
Vms. ser capaces de resistir a las fuerzas de uno de los mas poderosos 
Reyes de la Europa? Y han podido Vms. pensar que el Rey Chris- 
tianisso. unido por los lazos de la sangre y por la mas estrecha 
amistad con el Rey mi amo hubiese nunca apoyado ni puesto atencion 
a los gritos de un Pueblo sedicioso? A esta vos Sedicioso Marquiz 
quizo alegar algunas razones: El Genl. le respondio con dulcura— 
Ya he d{ic}ho a Vms. sefiores que a su tiempo escucharé con 
gusto sus razones: A Dios gracias estoy libre de preocupaciones, y 
no ignoro que muchas vezes las cosas que parecen negras desde 
lejos, suelen verse blancas quando uno se aproxima. 

Haviendo marchado estos Diputados embié el Genl. con ellos 
varios oficiales p[ar}a q[u]Je preparasen los quarteles, y aloxamiento 
p[arja la Tropa, y viendo quanto importaba la brevedad, y q{u]e 
las Calmas, y vientos contrarios lo detenian mucho, hizo trabajar 
toda la Tropa, y a fuerza de su constancia se consiguio el q[u]e 
acabase de llegar todo el comboy a vista de la Ciudad el 17 por 
la mafiana, y desde este dia se seguira el Diario. 

18 de Agosto. Al amanecer todas las Embarcaciones que ocupaban 
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ya con buen orf{de]}n el frente de la Ciudad pusieron su plancha 
para el Desembarco. 

Poco despues fue el Gov{ernad}or francés con sus oficiales a 
cumplimentar a n{[uest}ro Gefe quien saltd en tierra con esta 
Comitiba y fue ala casa q[uJ]e le estaba destinada; pero antes de 
medio dia se restituyd a bordo para dar las or[de}n[e}s Conducentes 
al Desembarco que se hizo en la forma sigfuien}te. 

A las 5 Dispard la Capitana un Cafionazo que fue sefial para 
empabezar y q[u]e toda la tropa desembarcase a un tiempo con 
prontitud, y buen or[de}]n como se executd ocupando cada una el 
puesto que se le havia destinado en la Plaza de armas que forma 
tres frentes en quadrilongo, y al quarto (que es uno de los dos 
mayores) bafia el rio, y fue por dondo se hizo el Desembarco. 

Al frente del rio estaba el principal y delante de este, una hasta 
de vandera y formada la poca tropa veterana francesa con las milicias 
del Pais a su isquierda. 

El frente menor de la Plaza, a la derecha de la Tropa Francesa 
formé la columna trocada del Regim[ien]}to de Lisbéa, en el frente 
opuesto a los franceses formaron los Artilleros, Fusileros de Mon- 
tafia, dragones y las tres compafiias de milicias de Blancos, Pardos 
y Morenos, g[u}e estaban en el centro segun la prerrogacion q[u }e 
a cada uno correspondia. 

Ocupaba el Rexim{ien}]to de La Havana (cerrando el quadro) 
el costado Ysquierdo de la tropa francesa, que era el frente opuesto 
a él de Lisbéa; pero dejé claro por el qual se entraba en la calle donde 
esta la Iglesia, y enq{uJe se forméd la tropa de Caballeria del monte 
de la Havana. 

En la calle que esta ala Cabeza del regim[ien}to de Lisboa y al 
costado del prinsipal se colocd la tropa del Batallon que deve 
formarse para esta guarnicion, y que venia en Piquetes, los quales 
se destinaron para mudar la tropa francesa que estaba en las Puertas, 
y demas Guardias de esta Ciudad. 

En medio del quadro al frente del pr[incip}jal estaba el 
Govfernad]}or francés con las primeras personas del Consexo, y 
del Pueblo, que fueron a recivir a n[uest}ro Gefe quando vajd 
a tierra, a cuio tiempo le hizo su saludo la frag{a}ta Comand{an}ta 
cuia marineria, y la de las demas embarcaciones que de antemano 
estaba ya en las vergas, y topes le dieron cinco veas el Viva el Rey. 

Al entrar S. E. en el quadro se le hicieron los honores de 
Cap[ita}n gral. de Provincia, y se encamind con su Comitiba y 
la francesa al pie del hasta de la vandera en donde presentd al 
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citado Gov[ernad}or las or{de}nf{e}]s de S. M. Christianissa. con- 
cernientes ala formal cesion q[u]e hizo de d{ic}ha Provincia a S, 
M. C. y los Poderes que authorizaban a S. E. para tomar posesion 
en nombre de este Soberano: en cuia conseqfuenci}a publicé el 
referido Gov{[ernado}r que ya estaban todos libres del Juram{[en]}to 
de fiel vasallage q[uJe hasta entonces los sugetaba al primero de 
los expresados Monarcas, y despues de esta ceremonia se enarbold 
la vandera de Espafia en d{ic}ha Hasta, en las quatro Puertas de 
la Ciudad, y enfrente de la casa de n[uest}ro Genl. Los franceses 
(dirigidos por su Gov[ernad}or) dieron cinco vezes Viva el Rey. 
N{uest}ra tropa lo egecutd tres vezes con una descarga graneada, 
y al mismo que la salva de la frag[a}ta Comand{an}ta. 

Ymmediatam{en]}te salid el Thte. Coronel D. Luis de las Casas 
(ya elegido p[ar}a Sarg[en]to m[ayo]}r de esta Plaza) con el que 
hasta entonces lo fue, y condugeron la tropa destinada a mudar 
todas las guardias y custodia de la polvora, y Artilleria. 

Executado lo anted{ic}ho fue n[uest}ro Gefe con los de los 
Cuerpos, y los susod{ic}hos franceses a la Yglesia en qfu]e fue 
recivido con Palio, y la acostumbrada solemnidad: El Cura o Vicario 
pr[incip}al hizo a S. E. una arenga mui patetica en nombre del 
Pueblo y con las mas tiernas protestas de fidelidad: Correspondio 
el Genl. eloquente y conciso ofreciendo protexer la religion, hazer 
respectar alos Ministros del santuario, sobstener la authoridad del 
Rey, y el decoro de sus armas, atender al bien pu[bli}co y guardar 
just[ici}a a todos. 

Despues de este acto se entrd en la Yglesia en donde se 
canté el Te Deum a cuio t{iem]}po la tropa, y frag{a]}ta repitieron 
sus descargas en accion de gracias. 

Concluido tan piadoso acto bolvio S. E. con la ya d[ic}ha co- 

mitiba a ver desfilar las tropas que dirigiendose a sus respectivos 
quarteles rompieron el quadro, y saludaron a S. E. a tiempo de 
pasar por donde estaba. 
Dia 19. Combid6 S. E. a comer al Govern[ad]}or Francés y otras 
personas de Distinccion y a los Gefes de los Cuerpos sing[u Je estos 
obsequios, ni las ocupaciones del dia ant{eri}or impidiesen q[u]e 
S. E. empesase a tomar declaraciones secretas sobre los pasados 
sucesos y a registrar con sus ojos quantos instrumentos pudo recojer 
conducentes a este fin. 

El dia 20. sin abandonar d{ic}ho cuid{a}do fue a visitar al 
Gov{[ernad Jor Francés con todo el Cuerpo de oficiales n[uest }ros. 
El dia 21. Por la mafiana cits a su casa 9 de los pr{incip Jales 
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vezinos de esta Ciudad mandando al mismo tiempo q::2 se arrestasen 
en el pr[incip]}al otros tres de inferior clase. 

Hizo cargo a aquellos de la conducta que se decia havian tenido 
en tiempo de la Conjuracion formada pf{ar}a la expulsion del 
Gov[ernad}or Ulloa y demas Espafioles que estaban en esta 
Provincia: Les hablé con expreciones pacticas, y convincentes, y 
concluid diciendoles, que eran acusados de haber formado la con- 
juracion por lo que los miraba, como a reos de estado, que iban a 
ser procesados, que serian oydas sus defensas, que se les administraria 
pronta y recta just[ici}a que todo se egecutaba de or[{de}n del Rey, 
Soberano mui piadoso, pero que sobstiene su respectable authoridad, 
y el decoro de sus vasallos: que S. E. no tomaria otra parte en 
esta causa (cuios juezes estaban alli presentes y les hizo ver) que la 
q{uje fuese conducente a favorecerlos, y que deseaba que todos 
pudiesen justificar plenam[en]}te su conducta que entretanto estarian 
arrestados y sequestrados sus bienes para cuio Ynventario asistiria 
por parte de cada uno el sujeto que quisieren nombrar el qual pre- 
senciaria tambien el reconocim{ien]}to de todos los papeles q[u}e 
se hallasen. 

En virtud de lo antez[eden]}te cada uno nombré a q[uie}n quizo 
tomando alli mismo apuntacion de los sujetos elegidos. 

Despues mando S. E. a los Reos que entregasen sus espadas, y 
acompafiado cada uno de dos oficiales n[uest}ros q[u]}e le llebaban 
por el brazo se introdugeron en medio de dos Compafiias de 
Granaderos que los llebaron a Depositar con separaz{i}on en una casa 
bien custodiada, en la frag[a]ta del Rey y en otras dos embarca- 
ciones de las mayores del Comboy dejando en todas la co- 
rresp[ondien}te guardia para custodiar a estos infelices, y q[u]e 
no tengan comunicacion alguna entre tanto que se les toman sus 
declaraciones, y que se havilitan havitacionfe}s en que estén mas 
comodos y seguros. 

El dia 22 se publicd con solemnid[{a}d un vando en que se concede 

perdon en nombre del Rey a todos los habitant[e]}s de esta Pro- 

vincia q{uJe fueron inducidos y engafiados por los authores dela 
icion. 

Este indulto hizo que respirasen los Coraz{one]}s de este 
Vecindario a q{uie}]n havia consternado la nov{eda}]d del dia 
antez{ eden }te. 


El dia 23 se citd en publicos edictos alos havitantes de esta Ciud[a]}d 
y de sus immediaz{ione]}s dejando los restantes de la Provincia para 
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otros dias, y los que estan mas distantes lo egecutaran en sus regu- 
lares a presencia de los sugetos que sean Comisionados para que 
se hallen el 26 a las 7 de la mafiana en casa de S. E. a hacer el 
solemne juram[en]}to de vasallaje y fidelidad a su nuebo Soberano. 
El dia 24 se prendio a otro de los principales Gefes dela 
Sublevaz[ijon y pasd S. E. oficio al Gov[ernad or francés p[ar]}a 
q{u]e arestase, y asegurase la persona, papeles, y Bienes del 
Comiss[ari}o de esta nacion que egercia las funciones de su 
Yntendf{[en}te q[uie}n tubo en su casa las Juntas p[ar}a la expul- 
sion de los Espafioles, y mandé imprimir el edicto difamatorio que 
entonces se publicd contra nosotros. 

El referido Gov{ernad]or egecutd immed{iatamen}te lo qf[ue} 
nfuest}ro Genl. le pidio y manteniendo al Comisario baxo la 
Custodia de dos oficiales, y 30 soldados que ninguna comunicaz{ id }n 
le dejan se le forma el proceso tomando las Comben{ien}tes de- 
claraz{ione}s despues de haver sequestrado quanto tiene, y de haver 
hecho la entrega de los papeles concernientes a su empleo, a su 
secretario q[u]Je pareze es la persona de la m{ay Jor confianza. 

Dio S. E. varias provid{encia}s relatibas ala buena Admf{ inistraci }on 
de just{iciJa en favor de estos havitantes eligiendo pfar]a este 
efecto los mas inteligentes, y acreditados de probidad entre ellos. 

El dia 26 se hizo el Juram[en]to de fidelidad solemnem{[en}te y 
empezando pfo]r el estado Eclesiastico al que siguieron por su 
or{de}n los demas. 

El dia 27 Egecutaron lo mismo los Acadienses y Alemanes q{ule 
no pudieron hacerlo antes. 

El dia 28 y sigfuien}tes desembarcé la Artilleria, y demas pertrechos 
de ella con los viberes y quanto quedaba a bordo de las embar- 
caz[ione}s del Comboy. 

Siguen las Providf{encia}s de buen gov{ier}no y el proceso de 
los Reos. 

Nueba Orleans 30 de Agf{os}to de 1769. 
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Translation 


On the 24th of June of this year, Lieutenant General Alejandro 
O'Reilly, with His Majesty's orders to take the necessary troops and 
supplies and to go to Louisiana to take possession of that province 
in the name of His Majesty, landed in Havana. 

Due to the activity and zeal of the said general, to the well 
ordered arrangements of Lieutenant General Antonio Bucareli, 
Governor of Havana, and to the admirable order and method which 
he established so that all might be done without confusion and with 
the greatest dispatch, in eleven days 21 vessels carrying 2,100 troops, 
a train of 50 cannon, ammunition, provisions, and a hospital were 
made ready, manned, and put underway. The diligence and ability 
of Squadron Leader Don Juan Antonio de la Colonia contributed 
to this. 

The troop was composed of a battalion from Lisbon, another 
from the Havana garrison regiment, 80 men of a company of grena- 
diers from each one of the three militia corps of Havana, 150 artil- 
lerymen, 40 dragoons, 50 mounted militiamen of Havana, and 150 
Catalan fusiliers. 

All this convoy sailed from Havana the 6th of July and arrived 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River the 20th. To reach the city of 
New Orleans it was necessary to go up this river 32 leagues. At 
the mouth Don Alejandro O'Reilly gave the order to drop anchor 
to await some vessels of the convoy which had been delayed, and 
he sent an officer to the French governor of New Orleans with 
the following letter. 

“My Dear Sir: His Catholic Majesty, in whose service I am 
lieutenant general, has deigned to commission me to take possession 
in his name of Louisiana, New Orleans, and the islands on which 
said city is situated, for which purpose I bear the proper orders which 
I retain in my ~ower to deliver to Your Lordship personally at our 
first meeting. : .end Your Lordship this advance notice along with 
the news that I arrived today at Balize, that I am continuing my 
voyage toward the city, and that it will give me great pleasure that 
all be to your satisfaction and contentment. I beg Your Lordship 
please to take the measures which on this occasion you consider to 
the best service of both Majesties, and corresponding to the object 
of my commission, granting me at the same time opportunity to 
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manifest my good will. God keep Your Lordship. On board the 
Volante, 20 July 1769. Respectfully, Your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant Don Alejandro O'Reilly. Mr. Philippe Aubry.” 

The officer who carried this letter left the Commander's frigate 
at dawn on the 21st. On the night of the 24th he reached New 
Orleans where the governor received him very courteously and told 
him that he was ready to deliver the province to the Spanish and 
that if the inhabitants wished to make any opposition, he with his 
troops and his partisans would join the Spanish to punish their 
audacity. He said this same thing to the inhabitants and merchants 
whom he called together the following day, as a result of which 
the people, seeing the danger which they were in and after some 
debate, decided to name three representatives to pay their respects to 
the generai and to beg his clemency. For this purpose Messrs. La 
Fréniére, Marquiz, and Millet were named. These representatives 
returned with the officer who had carried the letter and in 40 hours 
they reached the frigate of the Commander to whom Mr. La 
Fréniére made the following address: 

“Mr. Marquiz, former commander of the Swiss Company and 
planter, Mr. Millet, lieutenant of militia and merchant, and I, 
King’s Attorney General and planter, have been chosen to come 
to assure Your Excellency of the submission of the colony to the 
orders of His Most Christian Majesty and of His Catholic Majesty 
and of its respect for the virtues and military talents which have 
placed Your Excellency in the high place you occupy. We are 
charged with assuring Your Excellency of the colony’s profound 
respect for His Catholic Majesty, its love for His Most Christian 
Majesty and for all the august Bourbon family. The colony has 
never intended to be found wanting in any way in the profound 
respect which it professes for the great monarch whom Your Excel- 
lency represents. The harshness of temper of Don Antonio de 
Ulloa and the subversion of the privileges assured by the act of 
cession have been the sole cause of the revolutions which have taker 
place in this colony. We beg Your Excellency not to look upon it 
as a conquered country. The orders which Your Excellency bears 
are sufficient to take possession of the country and to produce better 
effects in our hearts than a show of arms. The French are docile 
and accustomed to being governed gently. On your arrival Your 
Excellency will see all obedient to the orders of both Majesties. Of 
Your Excellency’s favor the colony begs its privileges and of your 
fairness, sufficient delay for those who wish to emigrate.” 
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Don Alejandro O'Reilly heard this address without interruption 
with all the seriousness and nobility of his character and replied 
with these or similar words: “Gentlemen: It is not possible for 
men to judge things without first informing themselves of the 
antecedents. As soon as I reach the city I shall take special care 
to inform myself fully of everything. You may be sure that my 
greatest pleasure will be to act justly and that I shall deeply regret 
finding myself obliged to do harm to anyone. I shall be the first 
to provide you with means to justify yourselves. Calm the whole 
people and assure them of the favorable attitude to which my nature 
inclines me. I look with pleasure upon the decision you have 
taken, for, had it been otherwise, you may be sure that I would 
have made my King’s flag respected and that nothing would have 
been capable of stopping me. Such was my determination, and | 
would have gone up the river as far as the Illinois if it had been 
necessary. In delirium men do not reflect, nor do they see how 
inconsequent their actions are. Have you imagined yourselves capable 
of resisting the forces of one of the most powerful kings of Europe? 
And could you have thought that the Most Christian King, united 
by ties of blood and by the closest friendship to the King my master, 
would ever have supported or given heed to the cries of a seditious 
people?” At this word “seditious” Marquiz tried to allege some 
reasons. The General answered him gently, “I have already told 
you, gentlemen, that at the proper time I will hear your reasons 
with pleasure. Thanks to God, I am free of prejudice and I am 
not unaware that often things which seem black from a distance 
are usually seen to be white when one approaches.” 

When these representatives departed, the General sent with them 
several officers to prepare the barracks and quarters for the troops. 
Seeing that haste was important and that the calms and contrary 
winds were greatly delaying him, he set all the troops to work and 
by their diligence it was brought about that the whole convoy came 

sight of the city on the morning of the 17th and from this day, 
the Diary will be followed. 

18 August. At dawn all the vessels which now occupied in 
good order the front of the city put down their gangplanks for 
the landing. 

Shortly afterwards the French governor and his officers came to 
pay their respects to our Chief, who came ashore with this retinue 
and went to the house assigned to him. But before noon he re- 
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turned on board to give the orders concerning the landing which 
was accomplished in the following manner: 

At 5 o'clock the flagship fired a cannon which was the signal 
to dress ship and for all the troops to disembark promptly, simul- 
taneously, and in good order. This was done, each group occupy- 
ing the place assigned to it in the Plaza de Armas, which forms 
three sides of a rectangle; the fourth side (which is one of the two 
greater) is the river where the landing was made. 

Facing the river was the town hall and in front of it a flag. 
pole with the few veteran French troops drawn up with the militia 
of the country on the left. 

On the shorter side of the Plaza, to the right of the French 
troops, the column of the Lisbon regiment formed; on the side 
opposite the French were formed the artillerymen, mountain 
fusiliers, dragoons, and the three militia companies (Whites, Mulat- 
toes, and Negroes), which were in the center according to the 
precedence proper to each one. 

The Havana regiment (closing the square) occupied the left 
side of the French troops, opposite the Lisbon regiment. An open- 
ing was left allowing entry into the street where the church is and 
in which the Havana cavalry troop was drawn up. 

In the street at the head of the Lisbon regiment and at the side 
of the town hall were placed the troops of the battalion to be 
formed for this garrison. They came up in squads assigned to re- 
place the French troops at the gates and other guardposts of the city. 

In the middle of the square in front of the town hall was the 
French governor with the leading persons of the Council and of the 
town who went to receive our commander when he landed. At 
that time he was saluted by the flagship whose crew and those of 
the other vessels, who were already at the yards and mastheads, 
shouted five times “Long live the King.” 

As His Excellency entered the square he was given the honors 
of Captain General of the province. He made his way with his 
retinue and the French to the foot of the flagpole where he pre- 
sented to the Governor the orders of His Most Christian Majesty 
concerning the cession which he made of the said province to His 
Catholic Majesty and the powers which authorized His Excellency 
to take possession in the name of this sovereign. As a consequence 
of this the governor made public announcement that all were now 
free of the oath of faithful vassalage to the first of the mentioned 
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monarchs. After this ceremony the flag of Spain was raised on the 
flagpole, at the four gates of the city, and in front of our general's 
house. The French (directed by their governor) cried five times 
“Long live the King.” Our troops gave the shout three times, 
together with a volley simultaneous with the salvo of the flagship. 

Immediately Lieutenant Colonel Don Luis de las Casas (elected 
sergeant major of this city) departed with the officer who until 
that time had held the post, and they conducted the troops assigned 
to change the guards and to keep custody of the powder and artillery. 

When the foregoing was carried out our commander went with 
the corps commanders and the above named French to the church 
where he was received with the pallium and the accustomed 
solemnity. The priest or vicar general made His Excellency a very 
pathetic address in the name of the people with the most tender 
protestations of fidelity. The General replied eloquently and con- 
cisely offering to protect religion, to cause the ministers of the 
sanctuary to be respected, to maintain the authority of the King and 
the honor of his arms, to attend to the public good and to maintain 
justice for all. 

After this act they entered the church where the Te Deum was 
sung, at which time the troops and the frigate repeated their salutes 
in an act of thanksgiving. 

At the end of this pious act, His Excellency returned with the 
above mentioned retinue to review the parade of the troops who 
broke up the square, going to their respective barracks and saluting 
His Excellency as they passed him. 

19th. His Excellency invited the French governor, other persons 
of distinction, and the corps commanders to dine. These courtesies 
and the events of the preceding day did not prevent His Excellency’s 
beginning to take secret depositions about the past events and to 
examine personally all the instruments he could gather together 
conducive to this purpose. 

20th. Without abandoning said task, he went to visit the French 
governor with the whole corps of our officers. 

21st. In the morning he summoned to his house nine of the 
principal citizens of the city, ordering at the same time that three 
others of lower rank be arrested in the town hall. 

He charged them with the conduct which they were said to have 
pursued at the time of the conspiracy formed for the expulsion of 
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Governor Ulloa and other Spaniards who were in this province. 
He spoke to them with touching and convincing expressions and 
concluded by telling them that they were accused of having formed 
the conspiracy, because of which he looked upon them as prisoners 
of State, that they were going to be tried, that their defenses would 
be heard, that quick and honest justice would be given them, that 
all was carried out by order of the King, a very merciful sovereign 
but one who maintains his honorable authority and the decorum of 
his subjects, that His Excellency would take no other part in this 
case (whose judges were there present and he pointed them out) 
than that which was conducive to favor them, that he desired that 
all might be able to justify fully their conduct, that meanwhile they 
would be under arrest and their property sequestered. The in- 
ventory of this property would be witnessed on behalf of each one 
by the person that each might wish to name, who would also witness 
the examination of all the papers that might be found. 


By virtue of the preceding each one named whom he wished, 
note being taken then and there of the persons chosen. 

Afterwards His Excellency ordered the accused to surrender 
their swords and, each one accompanied by two of our officers who 
took him by the arm, they were placed between two companies 
of grenadiers who placed them in solitary confinement in a well 
guarded house, in the King’s frigate, and in two of the other largest 
vessels of the convoy, leaving at each place the proper guard for 
the safekeeping of these unhappy men so that they have no com- 
munication while their depositions are being taken and while rooms 
in which they may be more comfortable and secure are being 
readied. 

22nd. There was published solemnly a proclamation in which 
pardon in the name of the King is granted to all the inhabitants of 
this province who were enticed and deceived by the authors of the 
sedition. 

This pardon calmed the hearts of this community that had 
been dismayed by the news of the preceding day. 

23rd. In public edicts the inhabitants of this city and its en- 
virons were summoned to appear on the 26th at 7 A.M. in His 
Excellency’s house to take the solemn oath of vassalage and fidelity 
to their new sovereign leaving the rest of the province for other 
days. Those who are most distant will take it in their turn in the 
presence of the persons who are commissioned. 
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24th. Another of the principal leaders of the revolt was seized 
and His Excellency requested the French governor to arrest and 
secure the person, papers, and property of the commissary of this 
nation who exercised the functions of intendant and who held in his 
house the meetings for the expulsion of the Spaniards and who 
ordered printed the defamatory edict which was then published 
against us. 

The governor carried out immediately what our general asked 
of him, keeping the commissary in the custody of two officers 
and 30 soldiers who permit him no communication. The case 
against him is being prepared, the proper depositions being taken 
after all his property was sequestered and the papers relative to 
his office were delivered to his secretary who, it seems, is the person 
of the greatest trustworthiness. 

His Excellency issued several provisional decrees relative to the 
good administration of justice in favor of these inhabitants, choosing 
among them the most intelligent and those most accredited with 
probity to carry them out. 

26th. The oath of allegiance was taken, beginning with the 
ecclesiastics who were followed in order by the rest. 

27th. The oath was taken by the Acadians and the Germans 
who could not do so earlier. 

28th and following. The artillery, its supplies and stores, and 
all that was left on board the vessels of the convoy were unloaded. 

The provisions for good government and the trial of the pris- 
oners continue. 


New Orleans. 30 August 1769. 


DONALD G. CASTANIEN 


Northwestern University 








Book Reviews 


W esternized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman. By Larry Gara. The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1956. Pp. x, 254. 
Illustrated. $4.50. 


American historians have devoted considerable attention to biography 
writing in recent years with some emphasis upon various minor figures in 
our local and national history. This work is a volume in a series of 
biographical studies published by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
dealing with a number of leaders who contributed to the frontier period in 
the history of the state. 

Born in Buxton, Maine, on June 2, 1814, Cyrus Woodman graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1836, studied law in Boston and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and after practicing his profession for one year accepted a 
position as assistant land agent for the s ative Boston and Western 
Land Company which had extensive holdings in Illinois, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. Arriving in Winslow, Illinois, a townsite of the company in 
January, 1840, the twenty-five year old lawyer soon took over the manage- 
ment of the agency which he held until the summer of 1844, when he 
formed a law and land agency partnership with Cadwallader C. Washburn 
in Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 

Dissolving the partnership in 1855, Woodman sold his home in Mineral 
Point and the following year toured Europe with his family. Compelled 
to return to his old home to look after his interests during the panic in 
1857, he rented a house and worked in his old office until 1862, at which 
time he was employed for two years as a land agent for an eastern firm of 
capitalists with headquarters in Detroit, Michigan. He moved his family 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts in the fall of 1863. He then supervised 
several railroad construction jobs in Nebraska until he retired in 1870. He 
died in Cambridge on March 30, 1889. He had married Charlotte Flint, 
a boyhood sweetheart on January 5, 1842, who bore him six children, two 
of whom died in infancy. 

The story of this Yankee lured to the frontier more than a century ago 
is a very interesting one and contains much information of value to the 
student of American frontier history. While Woodman in many ways dis- 
liked the crude and rough life in early Illinois and Wisconsin, he was 
convinced that the West was the land of opportunity and remained there 
for a period of thirty years. Harassed by timber thieves, a shortage of 
money and the many other — common to the frontier, Woodman 
engaged in a wide diversity of work and speculative enterprises. He was 
ever on the alert for new ways to make money. He made a trip to California 
during the gold rush and probably would have gone into business there 
temporarily had it not been for sickness in his family. Although he did 
not engage in the dubious business practices common to the frontier, he 
was a successful business man and through hard work and real ability accu- 
mulated a modest fortune which enabled him to live well and in his retire- 
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ment to contribute to those causes he thought worth while. In spite of his 
dominating and impatient attitades, he was fond of his family and treated 
them well. He was energetic and restless throughout his life and after 
retirement kept “busy doing nothing.” His Unitarian religion, unpopular 
in the early West, seems to have had little influence on him. He was a 
lonely man and the hard life of the frontier and the fear of becoming 
old seems to have worried him throughout his life. 


It is the opinion of the reviewer that this volume meets the requirements 
of good biography. There are difficulties involved in handling the life of 
a man within a narrow compass. It is evident that the author has had 
access to iarge amounts of material and that he has handled it in an able 
manner. He has recreated Cyrus Woodman, revealing his true personality. 
He presents a complete, accurate and unbiased account of the deeds, ex- 
periences and thinking of his subject and in so doing has steered a middle 
course between meagreness and redundancy. He has included those de- 
tails that are necessary in giving his subject vitality. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the writer has related the person to the history of the period 
which helps to give human meaning to the history of the middle western 
frontier. The volume is well written and documented with carefully 
chosen illustrations. The index could have been improved. 


HAROLD E. Briccs 
Southern Illinois University 


La Follette and the Rise of the Progressives in Wisconsin. By Robert S. 
Maxwell. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1956. Pp. 
viii, 271. Illustrated. $4.50. 


It is not easy to write objectively about Robert M. La Follette. Almost 
everyone who has written about him has made evident either a dislike for 
or an admiration of the well known political leader, or politician, as you 
prefer, from Wisconsin. However, and perhaps fortunately for Robert S. 
Maxwell, this work was not intended to be a biographical treatment of 
La Follette but rather an analysis of the relationship of La Follette to the 
progressive movement in Wisconsin. Hence, much that relates only in- 
directly to La Follette has been presented to the reader, who sees La Follette 
only as an actor, albeit an important one, in Wisconsin politics, from about 
1900 to about 1915. 


Dr. Maxwell has industriously searched far and wide for his reference 
material, as the many pages of detailed notes and bibliographical references 
indicate. The result is an appraisal of the primary election law in Wisconsin, 
the regulation of utilities and railroads, the taxation of railroad property, 
the regulation of insurance companies, the civil service code, the state income 
tax, the corrupt practices act and many other pieces of legislation that com- 
bined to form what was referred to as “the Wisconsin Idea.” Much attention 
is directed to the assignment of power to the Railroad Commission, created 
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in 1905. Other commissions, created in order to regulate insurance com- 
panies, to regulate industry in general in the state and to equalize taxes, 
were approved by the state legislators. These commissions did many things 
previously done either by the legislature or by the governor, and ordinarily, 
at least, did them better than they had previously been done. 

After having served three terms as governor, and after assuring him- 
self that the progressive movement was safely launched in the state, La 
Follette entered the Senate of the United States in 1906. However, he 
retained his influence and power in Wisconsin, with the result that the 
political machine that he had built, continued to function. Even though 
state government expenses doubled between 1900 and 1913, state revenues 
rose from about five million dollars to over fourteen million dollars dur- 
ing the same period, thereby enabling the state to meet its obligations. 

Chapter Nine, entitled, ‘The State and the University’”’ is helpful in 
enabling one to understand how La Follette utilized the staff and the 
facilities of the University of Wisconsin in furthering the progressive move- 
ment. Helpful information is given, too, concerning the extremely important 
Legislative Reference Library placed under the direction of Charles Mc- 
Carthy in 1901. The reasons for La Follette’s break, in 1909, with his 
wealthy sponsor, Isaac Stephenson, are not made too clear, but the factors 
which prevented La Follette from achieving nomination on the Republican 
ticket in 1912 are well, even though briefly analyzed. 

Although La Follette was to remain in the Senate until his death in 
1925, his basic work for his native state was completed by 1912. By that 
date he had perfected the progressive machine and overthrown the conser- 
vative organization. He had brought the progressive movement in Wis- 
consin to national attention. His was the important personality in Wisconsin 
politics. His ideals and prejudices, his strength and his weakness were re- 
flected in the progressive movement in Wisconsin. 

PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 





Revolution in America. Confidential Letters and Journals 1776-1784 of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. Translated 
and annotated by Bernard Uhlendorf. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1957. Pp. xv, 640. Illustrated. $9.00. 


When it is realized that nearly half of the imperial regulars fighting 
to repress our Revolution were the twenty thousand German auxiliaries, 
it is at once clear that their State archives could throw considerable light 
on the progress of that conflict. Hesse—Cassel in particular contributed over 
fifty per cent of the German component. Her group alone of the six 
contingents retained its independent organization and command during the 
eight year combat. Her Adjutant General remained throughout the war 
at general headquarters in the vicinity of New York. This gentleman— 
and he was that—reported to his sovereign with military regularity. It is 
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his confidential letters that are here translated and expertly edited for the 
American reader. 

The papers now reside in the William L. Clements Litzary of the 
University of Michigan. Most of them are now printed for the first time. 
All have an intimate bearing on the progress of the action. They have the 
stamp of official exactness, remarkable consideration for ally and enemy, 
and unusual objectivity. Moreover their author indicates a contact with 
colonial cross-currents that corroborates and sometimes improves our under- 
standing of that complex period. He makes clear, for example, how our 
military possessed exceptional foreknowledge of British designs, whence 
we were able to outdo our opponents in psychological tactics and occasion- 
ally to undermine their own organization. His reports, too, light up the 
British war potential of that period. In the summer of 1775 George III 
had at the most eighteen thousand effective land troops in the various 
garrisons of the homeland, and recruiting found no sympathy or interest. 
Overseas her units lay dispersed in negligible strength. But on the sea 
itself she sailed the world with mastery. The Yorktown campaign, with 
French De Grasse in unbreakable blockade, was a highly exceptional maritime 
setback. Her men of war—and her commercial bent—made the sea her 
home. The land war in the broad stretches of the colonies found her in 
need of foreign aid. 

Major Baurmeister does not question the propriety of mercenary serv- 
ices. He and his men were acting on military orders of an eighteenth 
century tone. Nor does he question the policy. His viewpoint is entire 
loyalty to the top command. He shares the British amazement in that sub- 
jects should disobey their rulers. When he remarks the problem of learning 
British intentions, of the waste and possible peculation before General Carle- 
ton took over control of operations, he nevertheless details the events of the 
contest as an English effort. In this he naturally fails to appreciate colonial 
successes. Thus he chronicles with thoroughness the capture of numberless 
prizes by the strong arm of the service, the navy under Howe and Hood, 
and it is only in his letter of April 13, 1783, that he speaks of our threat 
on the sea in this significant clause: “Since ships can now make the trip 
to Europe in safety.” 

Washington’s generalship merits constant approbation, as does his 
magnificent personality, though this regard is seriously strained in one case 
of threatened punishment of a Hessian refugee who committed a serious 
crime. Other colonials are recorded as the record ran: the Conway affair, 
New England’s separatism in point of tax-collections and recruiting of 
soldiers, Pennsylvania driving Congress to Princeton, Indian barbarities 
tipping up the western front, Loyalists up and down the line. For Con- 
gress his mood vacillates between the adjectives ‘‘great” and “villainous.” 
From the outset he sees the rebellious people preparing their own destruc- 
tion in their divisions of opinion and the wasting of the countryside be- 
fore the advancing Redcoats. In early 1777 he hopes for victory and an 
early return home, and the mood never changes. No muatter if the defeat 
of Cornwallis cleared the whole central sector from further threat, he still 
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finds the great fleet able to turn the issue. Calmly his last letter, from 
Portsmouth, England, he reports the trip homeward. 

From these letters and their revelations of the military mind, it is 
plain that the conflict with the Thirteen Colonies was only part of a far 
wider struggle, the drive for complete mastery of the seas with its connota- 
tion of commercial development by sea-control and of imperial holdings. 
And the great wars of the French Revolution are already begun in the 
royal navy’s first interest of destroying the Bourbon fleets, garrisons, har- 
bors and naval stations in the heart-land of that day, the Caribbean Sea. 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Intellectual Life of Colonial New England. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
New York University Press, New York, 1956. Pp. x, 288. $4.95. 


The Legend of the Founding Fathers. By Wesley Frank Craven. New 
York University Press, New York, 1956. Pp. vi, 191. $4.50. 


The reprinting of Professor Morison’s The Puritan Pronaos under its 
new title is most welcome. In the near quarter of a century since this book 
first appeared, the study of American intellectual history has become an 
increasingly erudite and sophisticated craft. Thus this book does not equal 
in nuance and complex analysis the studies of The New England Mind 
by Professor Morison’s younger colleague, Professor Perry Miller. This 
study is, nevertheless, an indispensable reconstruction of the framework 
of Puritan intellectual activity. Concentrating on the institutional and ma- 
terial elements of this framework, Professor Morison briefly sketches in the 
English and religious inheritance of the colonies. From here in a quick 
but concrete fashion he retells the story of the colleges, the public and 
grammar schools, private and public libraries, the sermons, the historical 
literature, and finally the scientific curiosity of the Puritan generations of the 
seventeenth century. 

Professor Morison’s sense of the appropriate detail gives this book 
its great value. Here one learns not only of the legal beginnings of 
Harvard College but also that the steward of the college was frequently 
required to accept as fees ‘firewood, lumber, tallow, wax, turnips, and 
live goats. ...”” Again the content of the Grammar schools curricula is sup- 
ported by a list of the “Books Owned by the Pupils in the Boston Latin and 
Other New England Grammar Schools.” Similarly it is intriguing to be 
reminded that the Boston bookseller John Usher could supply his customers 
with such books as Coke’s Reports, The Boatswaine’s Art, or the complete 
Boatswaine, Hannah Woley’s Queen-like Closet, or rich Cabinet, stored 
with all manner of rare Receipts for preserving, Candying, and Cooker). 
Very pleasant and beneficial to all Ingenious persons of the Female Sex; 
and for light reading they could take home The English Rogue, compre- 
hending the most eminent Cheats of both Sexes. 
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Professor Morison’s book is not distinguished by its explicit interpre- 
tative analysis. He is content to deny the myths which have presented the 
Puritans in a dark and unattractive image. The myth he prefers is identi- 
fied in his last sentence where he concludes, “Primitive New England is the 
porch to the temple; a puritan pronaos as it were to the American mind of 
the nineteenth century, and of today.” 

The purpose of Professor Wesley Frank Craven’s book is to trace 
historically the development and ramifications of the varying myths con- 
cerning our Puritan ancestors from the days of the Puritans themselves until 
the time of historians like Professors Morison and Miller. It is Professor 
Craven’s view that Puritans have successfully defeated the Revolutionary 
fathers in their bid to become the favorite ancestors in America’s dreams 
concerning its origins and destiny. 

In recounting this tale he offers an explanation for the failure of 
Virginia to rob the New Englander’s of their exalted position. He observes 
also that the Revolution celebrations of the Fourth of July at first tended to 
depress interest in the New England founding fathers. Eventually these 
aroused new and intense interest in this beginning of what was construed 
as the source of the Revolutionary tradition. In mid-nineteenth century, 
Southern writers and statesmen once again challenged the Yankee distor- 
tions of histery. To protect the Puritan legend John G. Palfrey brought up 
the heavy guns of his History of New England, of which the first of five 
volumes was published on the eve of the Civil War. In the decades follow- 
ing the Civil War, New Englanders and Virginians were no longer alone 
in their pursuit of America’s unique beginnings. New organizations such 
as the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution had to bear the competition 


of patriots enlisted in The American—Irish Historical Society. Of the two 
societies perhaps that created by the Hibernians proved the more tolerant. 
For as one of its earliest chairmen, Thomas J. Gargan, declared: ‘““We respect 
the Germans, the French, the Italians, and the genuine Scotchman; but for 
that masquerading misnomer, the Scotch—Irishman, who claims no ancestry 
and no country as his own, we have only contempt; and he will go down 


’ e 


to posterity as he deserves, ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

In the period following the First World War the professional his- 
torian became the primary custodians of the New England legacy. Profes- 
sor Craven has delicately assessed their employment of this high trust. He 
himself is definitely on the side of the professors, for he concludes his book 
with a plea that patriotic societies exhibit a little restraint in pouring money 
into historical reconstructions and instead give some for the training of 
gtaduate students in American history. The value of Professor Craven's 
book, like that of Professor Morison’s, lies in the wealth of detail and 
narrative skill. His interpretations are unlikely to evoke either patriotic or 
scholarly ire. 


EDWARD T. GARGAN 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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Worship and Work. By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota, 1956. Pp. 447. $5.00. 


It has often been stated that the history of American Catholicism can- 
not definitely be presented as a whole until countless smaller areas of en- 
deavor have been adequately searched out. It is in this Jatter respect that 
Father Colman Barry has made a definite contribution. Anniversary books 
can sometimes be as unhistorical as Herodotus in his wilder moments, and 
not nearly as interesting. The author of the present volume has tried hard 
to tell his story wie es eigentlich gewesen ist and at the same time make the 
matter interesting. We think he has succeeded to an admirable degree 
in both. 

The main purpose of the book is to tell the story of St. John’s Abbey 
from the time of its foundation to the present. The coming of the Cas- 
sinese Congregation of Benedictines to the United States under Father, 
later Abbot, Wimmer, their settling in Pennsylvania, the Minnesota founda- 
tion and its early struggles are all dealt with in turn. Interesting pages 
treat of the missionary activities of the Benedictines, their aid rendered to 
the farmers in agricultural affairs, their interest in the liturgy and the work 
of men like Father Virgil in promoting liturgical-mindedness among Cath- 
olics. Of special interest to educators will be the sections dealing with the 
beginnings of St. John’s College and its development into an outstanding 
school of higher learning. Here it should be pointed out that Father Barry 
has taken the attitude that the truth if properly told will not hurt. Good 
pioneers are bound to be men of strong wills; and strong wills sometimes 
bring about misunderstandings. The Minnesota Benedictines had their 
share of sturdy pioneers. Their misunderstandings—specifically the Abbot 
Alexius incident—are treated candidly and yet in such a way that in the 
end one can only sympathize with the hardships of the pioneers and admire 
them for the good they accomplished in spite of their little human failings. 

Worship and Work would be worth while if it told only the story 
of St. John’s. However it does more than that. It throws interesting light 
on Catholic, particularly German Catholic participation in early American 
life. Throughout the book such items as bigotry, lay trusteeism, early 
schooling and social life in general are touched upon. A glimpse is given 
of the westward movement from Minnesota into the Dakotas and the steps 
to the Pacific coast. The work of Catholics among the Indians of the 
early West is not neglected. 

The book has a few faults that grate just a bit. For one thing it gives 
the impression of being slightly repetitious at times. Again, the remark 
about Brother Patrick, ““who did not have any beer at hand, drank too much 
water and became sick,” (P. 29) is somewhat on the homely side. Further- 
more, most readers of the book will perhaps be sufficiently acquainted with 
the Abbey grounds, buildings and landmarks to recognize them on the 
pictures. A complete stranger has to rely on captions; and while the cap- 
tions are marked, the pictures though excellent in themselves are not. 

Father Barry has supplied us with a well written account of the Bene- 
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dictines in Minnesota. The broadness of its concept will make the book 
interesting to most readers; natives of Minnesota and points west will find 
it particularly so. 

HERMAN J. MULLER 
The University of Detroit 


The Journals of Welcome Arnold Greene: The Voyages of the Brigantine 
Perseverance 1817-1820. Edited by Howard Greene and Alice E. 
Smith. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1956. 
Pp. vii, 221. Illustrated. $5.00. 


There are two manuscript journals and a mass of correspondence of 
Welcome A. Greene in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin which have 
long been waiting the pleasure of Mr. Howard Greene for publication. Now, 
with the capable aid of Alice Smith, grandson Greene has edited the journals 
and many letters of grandfather Greene in very good print and format. 
Among the illustrations, which include an artistic endsheet map of the 
journeys, is a facsimile of the title page in beautiful script, reading: “Jour- 
nal of a Voyage in the Brig Perseverance of Providence R.I. kept by Wel- 
come A. Greene for his own amusement. Commenced 17th of the 4th 
Month 1817. Ended 21st of 10th Month 1818.” It is very surprising 
to find a youth of twenty-one writing shrewd, interesting observations in 
an accurate and at times in a very literary style. 

What the young Quaker Welcome wrote about may not be of world- 
rocking import, but his letters and journals may be quite interesting to 
seafaring men of the merchant class and to students seeking information on 
conditions during the period of the Latin American revolts from Spain and 
Portugal. The young commercial agent sailed on a rather unseaworthy 
brig out of Providence for Hampton Roads where he loaded a cargo com- 
posed of 105 hogsheads of tobacco, 18,700 white oak barrel staves, 7,032 
hogshead staves, and 108 coils of cordage. It was his business to sell these 
in Europe in the face of considerable competition from other merchants 
and to buy sundry products as fish, liquor, lime, in Norway for disposal 
in Gibraltar and Cadiz, and in these latter places to buy wine, salt, Spanish 
gold coins, and other items for sale in Brasil and the Plata area. There he 
purchased dried beef for the return voyage by way of Havana where sugar, 
rum, and molasses were taken on for Rhode Island. Welcome received two 
per centum commission. The costs of repairing the brig at every port 
and losses of parts of the cargoes due to water getting into the salt and 
lime, or rats gnawing holes in the wine or molasses casks, or beef decaying, 
and burials of members of the crew, each cut down on the profit from 
the ventures. Welcome returned from Havana on another ship and when 
the Perseverance finally limped into Providence the Arnold Company “saw 
no inducement to fit her out immediately for another voyage.” Neither did 
Welcome ever more find any inducement to get out on the high seas. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago 








Notes and Comments 


Peter Masten Dunne - In Memoriam 


Peter Masten Dunne, S.J., well known for his writings on the 
missions and missionaries of the Pacific Slope, passed away on 
January 16, 1957, in the sixty-seventh year of his life. He was at 
the time chairman of the department of history at the University of 
San Francisco and two weeks before his death he had completed a 
year as president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association. Though in the final stages of cancer he 
undertook the journey to the meeting of the Association during the 
Christmas holidays to read his address, knowing fully the short 
span of life that remained for him. 

Father Dunne was born April 16, 1889, at San Jose, California, 
and received his undergraduate degree from the University of Santa 
Clara. He entered the Jesuit Order on July 20, 1906, at Los Gatos 
where he spent the first five years of his religious training. These 
years were followed by seminary courses in philosophy and the 
arts leading to a master’s degree at Gonzaga University, and by 
several years teaching at the high school level. He was sent to 
Hastings, England, for his courses in theology. There he was or- 
dained on August 24, 1921, after the third year of his studies. In 
1923 he was instructor in history at the Los Gatos Seminary. This 
was followed by a year’s study in history and education at Columbia 
University, a year as instructor at the University of Santa Clara, and 
five years instructorship in the Jesuit Seminary at Los Gatos. He 
joined the department of history of the University of San Francisco 
in 1931. He was given leave of absence in 1934 and 1935 to pursue 
his studies in the graduate school of the University of California, 
Berkeley, which conferred on him the doctor’s degree in 1935. 

In the course of his thirty years as professor he had occasion 
to visit many of the Latin American countries to gather materials 
for his lectures and scholarly writings. His articles have appeared 
in MiD-AMERICA and in other historical magazines. His ten pub- 
lished books include a series on the advance of the Jesuit missions 
from Sinaloa, Mexico, to Arizona. These are: Pioneer Black Robes 
of the West Coast (1940), Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mexico 
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(1944), Early Jesuit Missions in Tarahumara (1948), Andrés Pérez 
de Ribas (1951), Black Robes in Lower California (1952), Jacobo 
Sedelmayer, Missionary, Frontiersman, Explorer in Arizona and 
Sonora (1955). His A Padre Views South America (1945) had 
the distinction of being banned in two of the South American 
countries whose dictators did not relish Father Dunne’s promotion 
of the North American idea of the party system, compromise and 
tolerance of the opinions of others, so notably lacking in the said 
countries.—J.V.]. 


* * * * 


The Cavalry of Christ on the Rio Grande, by Bernard Doyen, 
O.M.I., published late in 1956 by Bruce in Milwaukee, is a nugget 
of pure ore pointing up a phase of the great story of western ex- 
pansion in America. The field is the extreme south of Texas, 
the triangle bounded by Galveston, San Antonio and Laredo as 
the northern base, and its apex the Brownsville area. The time is 
from the end of Lone Star Republic days to 1883. The actors 
are a significant religious force—the Oblates of Mary Immaculate— 
who in 1849 sent their first detachment to join in the building of 
frontier society. From Brownsville they radiated their energies 
into Mexico for 100 miles along the lower Rio Grande and south- 
ward as far as the neighborhood of the capital. North of the great 
river they spread light and mercy throughout the triangle in a strug- 
gle against raw human nature that had no sizable interest in faith 
or worship until these redoubtable missionaries fenced them in 
and tamed them into responsible citizens. 

Turner in his famous study noted the tendency of the frontier 
toward vulgarization, or, more simply, toward a loss of culture. 
The documentary picture painted in this volume shows the need 
in that society for what Theodore Roosevelt called “some civiliza- 
tion.” Indeed the Oblates had no notion of themselves as significant 
historical forces nor even as agents of culture. Their aim was more 
direct, for they were dedicated men of God. Yet a careful reading 
of the text enforces that universal moral of the civilizing power 
of honest religious living. 

Doctor Doyon presents a tale drawn completely from first-hand 
materials. He describes the call of Bishop Odin for helpers, and 
the response from the Marseilles Congregation with outposts in 
Canada. In our northern neighbor these Fathers opened up history 
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in many a broad area, and if they had not been so intrepid and 
courageous they would never have sent part of their complement 
of men so far south as the wild environs of the triangle of Texas. 
Once there life was most precarious, and its risks came partly from 
their own insecurity of possession and the difficulty of satisfactory 
communication with headquarters in southern France. Almost at 
the point of extinction, authorities turned in their favor and after 
1883 they were to enjoy decades and excellent success down to 
our day. 

For a student of the frontier, it must be obvious that the support 
of so highly organized a religion as the Catholic Church is almost 
impossible in the days of early settlement. Men with vows of 
poverty have no economic ground to walk on. They can claim 
no range with their guns, nor do they take out time to run thou- 
sands of cattle on even the meagre hope of selling them somewhere 
and from the profit endowing their ministerial efforts. And unless 
they are part of a large and closely-knit organization, they cannot 
call for or get the aid on the spot that is necessary to survival. How 
the Oblates ever made out will puzzle the historian, unless he un- 
derstands thoroughly the type of man he is studying and the de- 
termination and sense of mission held by these unique characters. 
They met the test, and they are still masters of the field. 

This book is well written, and carefully annotated. Nevertheless 
it has need of closer relevance to the church history of Texas and 
the West. As it is, it constitutes rather the material for part of a 
larger history than a treatise standing by itself. There is, too, a 
somewhat overdue attention to the special spiritual message of the 
Congregation, and perhaps too little stress on what the mission did 
to make the church on the frontier. But there is no doubt that the 
work will be brought under contribution by later studies of the 
broader subject. W. E. Shiels. 


The first hundred years of the life span of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, have been described by The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Peter Leo Johnson in Halcyon Days 1856-1956. Long associated 
with the faculty as professor of history, editor of The Salesianum, 
and director of the Historical Studies and of the archives Monsignor 
Johnson is exceptionally well qualified to write this centennial 
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volume in an authoritative and sympathetic manner. Since his original 
appointment to the faculty in 1920 he has been witness to the growth 
of the institution and has been scrupulous in collecting documentary 
materials pertaining to its rise and its influence, to its alumni, of 
whom thirty-four became bishops and six archbishops, and the trials 
and works of most of the clergy of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

The Salesianum, as St. Francis Seminary was first known, was 
born of the pressing need in the third and fourth decades of the 
last century to supply priests for the spiritual needs of the thou- 
sands of German Catholics streaming to the land of their adoption 
in the middle-west. During the years 1844 to 1864 well over 200,000 
Catholics arrived in Wisconsin, the majority from Germany. These, 
as Monsignor Johnson shows in his introductory chapter, were almost 
without religious services or attention owing to the paucity of Ger- 
man speaking clergy in Europe and in America and to the lack of 
vocations in the middle states. Bishop Henni during his episcopate 
at Cincinnati was unable to establish a seminary especially designed 
to train a native, bilingual clergy, nor was he able to make much 
progress during the first ten years of his incumbency as Bishop 
of Milwaukee. By 1854, however, he had laid the cornerstones 
by establishing academies and preparatory seminaries and by getting 
promising students from the German and Irish settlers and from the 
old countries. With German and Austrian financial aid the great 
day of the laying of the cornerstone of the special seminary, July 
15, 1855, witnessed civic and religious celebrations in the German 
and English tongues. Classes were opened under an unfinished 
roof in January, 1856. Ten years of struggle through the times 
of the Civil War conclude the first six chapters of the volume, 
chapters full of interest for students of pioneer days in Wisconsin 
and particularly Milwaukee. 


The remaining thirteen chapters follow a topical order tracing 
the developments of the curriculum, the library, the academic socie- 
ties, oratory, the stage and drama, the philosophical and theological 
studies and faculties, the spiritual training in both preparatory and 
major seminaries, the several war interruptions and programs, the 
finances, the administration, the building programs and construc- 
tions, the alumni, and a chapter on the great help of the Sisters of 
St. Francis in their care of the domestic economy. The chapters 
are dotted with short biographical sketches of men most prominent 
in the developments. Thus, in some four hundred pages and with 
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many illustrations, Monsignor Johnson fills out in a pleasing style 
a well-rounded picture of the training of the Wisconsin clergy over 
the century. The publisher is Bruce of Milwaukee and the list 
price is five dollars. 


* * * * 


The Land Called Chicora, by Paul Quattlebaum, has a more 
descriptive subtitle, “The Carolinas Under Spanish Rule, with French 
Intrusions, 1520-1670." The author, a native of South Carolina, 
compresses the fruits of his long years of research into this volume 
of 152 pages, of which 120 pages are devoted to the history of 
explorations and settlements along the southeast coast of the United 
States. In this readable history interest is centered upon the coloniz- 
ing expedition of Lucas Vasquez de Ayllén in 1526, which imme- 
diately involved the author in the problems of locating the site 
of the settlement, the site of Chicora, and the river which was called 
the Jordan. 

For the solution of the problems Quattlebaum turns to a study 
of the documents published by Woodbury Lowery and Navarrete 
and the contemporary accounts in Oviedo and Peter Martyr to find 
clues. He scans the old charts and maps, four of which are re- 
produced. Occasional references are made to secondary writers, 
but chiefly as authorities in areas not directly pertinent to his study, 
as Lowery for the Florida scene, Lanning for the Georgia mission 
area, and Lewis and Loomie for the early Virginia story. Besides, 
he employs some plain common sense and his long observation of 
the region to good advantage. After all details were assessed and 
evaluated he gives cautiously the most probable and most plausible 
locations. The River Jordan, the first aim of the Ayllon expedition, 
seems to be the mouth of the Cape Fear River. The landing was 
made at present Southport, North Carolina, whence by land and 
sea the colony moved west to South Carolina, then turned south- 
west to the tip of Waccamaw Neck across from present Georgetown, 
South Carolina. There the doomed settlement was made and called 
San Miguel de Gualdape, on the east shore of the Gualdape River 
(now the mouth of the Peedee-Waccamaw) and not far from the 
northern shore of Winyah Bay (nor far from the present Hobcaw 
Barony home of Bernard M. Baruch, Quattlebaum thinks). Chicora, 
Ayllén’s tragic grant, embraced the two Carolina’s. 
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The general history describes the coastal explorations, the Span- 
ish and French conflicts, and the arrival of the English, while a 
closing chapter gives a brief description of the Indians and their 
mores in Chicora. There are three illustrations and an excellent 
endpaper map of the general and particular coastal areas. Six Ap- 
pendixes precede the Bibliography and Index. The University of 
Florida Press, the publisher and printer, has presented a fine format 
and type. The list price of the work is $3.75. 


* * * * 


In 1953 Stephen B. Sarasohn submitted his doctoral dissertation 
to the faculties of Columbia University and when it was approved 
had it filmed by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, under title of 
“The Regulation of Parties and Nominations in Michigan: The 
Politics of Political Reform.” He joined the Department of Po- 
litical Science at Wayne State University. Dr. Sarasohn was busy 
preparing another work based upon his dissertation when he died 
at the age of thirty in January, 1955, leaving his research unfinished 
after 1952. His wife, Vera H. Sarasohn, also a member of the same 
Department of Political Science has outlined the plan and has brought 
the story of Michigan politics to 1956. This year, 1957, it has 
been published in paper cover as one of the Wayne State University 
Studies as Political Party Patterns in Michigan and is available at 
the Wayne State University Press, Detroit, for a dollar and seventy- 
five cents. 

The seventy pages of text in the book describe the development 
of Michigan politics during this century from the period of domi- 
nance by factions of the votes for state governor arid United States 
senator to what now appears to be a two-party system. From the 
end of the last century such powerful factions as the McMillan 
Alliance, the Green Alliance, the McKay-McKeighan-Barnard Alli- 
ance, and the Summerfield Alliance controlled the Republican Party, 
the nominations, the appointments and the legislation. In the 1940's 
and 1950’s the Democrat Party supported by the Van Wagoner 
Organization and the ClO-liberal Alliance and now more recently 
by the combined automotive interests and workers seems to have 
the upper hand. Disregarding the higher offices and the state 
and national candidates the UAW-CIO have put their power and 
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resources behind the election of local candidates and have concen- 
trated on the policies and promises of social and economic benefits. 
The sources for the information in the book are almost entirely news- 
papers of Michigan, particularly those of Detroit. 


* * * 


Scholars and readers who like to have proof for statements made 
in books will look with raised eyebrows at what seems to be a 
revolt against footnotes in The Early Jackson Party in Ohio, by 
Professor Harry R. Stevens of Duke University. In the Bibliog- 
raphical Note we read: “Documentation in this volume has been 
kept to a minimum. The nature of the information in it usually 
points to the general area in which the source may be found.” He 
explains that all the present bibliographical aids and library facil- 
ities seem to remove footnote obligations on scholarly publications. 
Besides it is more costly to print footnotes; manuscript depositories 
are listed in the preface and published sources can be found in major 
research libraries. The result is that there are 48 footnotes in the 
164 pages of the text, only two of which cite published books, three 
in number. This is not to say that the author lacks authority. 
Rather, his nine years of research on this subject are evident in the 
vast amount of factual data compressed into the volume, though 
scholars would prefer to know more about the contents of many 
of the manuscript files from which the data were culled. In particu- 
lar, one would wish more information on the following: “One of 
the most exciting adventures was the discovery of the secret archives 
of an important Tammany lodge, archives long thought never to 
have existed at all.” (P. 166.) 

The preface must be read if one is to understand what seem 
to be important omissions in the book. Dr. Stevens restricts himself 
to the formation of one political party, in one state, to the organiza- 
tion of the Jackson party beginning with 1821 and ending at the 
end of July, 1824, without reference to the election following, or 
to the organization of the Clay and Adams parties. While the 
subject is a political party, the story is not exclusively political, but 
concerned with men of Ohio who were of a variety of non-political 
occupations. This fact led the blurb writer to characterize the 
volume as “A story of striving, frustration, blunders, of the com- 
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bined efforts of many differing personalities often at cross purposes, 
leading at last to...the creation of our national political party 
system.” 

The personalities are first the interesting Moses Dawson who 
escaped the hangman’s noose in Belfast, arrived at Philadelphia 
to be an organizer of Lancaster schools, and in 1817 became a 
teacher in the Lancaster Seminary in Cincinnati. Next are General 
“Tippecanoe” Harrison and lawyer James Gazlay, rivals for the seat 
in the state senate until the failure of the Miami Bank in Cincinnati. 
Appearing on the financial and political scene were Elijah Hayward, 
David Wade, Judge Hooker, John Piatt, and General Findlay, The 
political individualism, turbulence, lack of focus and aims through- 
out the state through the election of 1820 are made quite clear in 
the opening three chapters. The rest of the book is devoted to the 
Jackson part formation and in conclusion Chapter XIII is a neat 
summary of Dr. Stevens’ findings and reflections. The list price of 
the book is $4.50 at Duke University Press. 


* * * * 


The Strait of Anian is a thirteen page brochure accompanying 
“An exhibit of three maps in the James Ford Bell Collection at the 
University of Minnesota, portraying sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury concepts of the waterway between Asia and America, which 
is now known as the Bering Strait.” The three maps most im- 
portant to the history of the search for and the discovery of the 
narrow passage separating Siberia from Alaska are Camocio’s map 
of western North America, drawn between 1562 and 1565, Zaltieri’s 
map, dated 1566, and Captain Vitus Bering’s map of his expedition 
of 1725-1730 across Siberia to Bering’s Strait. These three maps 
are beautifully reproduced, the latter in color. It is the only copy 
known to have come to America and is one of the two outside Russia 
to bear the Romanoff coat of arms. 


* * * * 


A new journal to be called Victorian Studies is to be published 
by Indiana University under the editorship of Philip Appleman, 
William Madden, and Michael Wolff. The quarterly which is to 
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begin in the Autumn of this year has as its purpose the examination 
of Victorian culture in all of its forms, and it will carry articles in 
any of the humanities, arts and sciences, as well as notes, comments, 
and queries. It intends to effect a coordination of the various aca- 
demic disciplines toward an examination and appreciation of the 
period. Besides the book review section it will publish an annual 
bibliography and will have pages given to a forum for discussing 
controversial issues. The subscription rate will be five dollars a year 
in this country and thirty-five shillings in England. Manuscript con- 
tributions and all communications should be addressed to The 
Editors, Victorian Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





